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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 















and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 
volume and strength. It ali adds up to greater sales 


International's 
High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! 


for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 





“Bakery-Proved” Whole 
Wheat Flour is 'cool-ground’ 

to protect the delicate 
wheat flavor. 


: e 
International 
RPItLitne Cer raw Y 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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“Bokery-Proved”—Trademark 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 





FOR STRONG 
WELDING OF 
STEEL PLATE.. 





you'd use a 
high-grade, 
low carbon 
steel rod 


FOR EXTRA STRENGTH IN HEARTH BREAD DOUGHS... 


If you want strength in your __ for hearth bread. Like Occident 
formulas, you can get it with and Sweet Loaf flours, Pro- 


Producer flour. This high qual- ducer is recommended where 
ity bakers’ patentisnotedforits lean formulas are used. 
extreme tolerance to fermenta- Ask your Russell-Miller rep- 


tionand temperature. Producer —_ resentative about Producer... 
isideal for blending tostrength- _and the other fine bakery flours 
en lower protein flours. Many he has to fit your individual 
bakers use it as the sponge needs. He’d like to talk with 
flour. It is particularly suitable you. Just write, wire or phone. 


Ry FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... RUSSELL-MILLER 





Occident Powerful Royal Patent 

Producer Claro Occident 100% Eakehuy Flours 
Sweet Loaf White Spray Whole Wheat 

American Beauty Sunburst Beacon MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Kyrol Reliable Gold Heart 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Pread is the 
Staff of Lite’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


ia alive Ml Gelaltel; 





Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALi TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i ‘ 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS § 


Oh + Ides 
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Ay 
NEW SPOKANE Lite E oF 
THE WORLD'S; Most” ODERN 
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Storage 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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~ WHERE IN THE 
WORLD... 


was yeast first used ? 


Egyptians first discovered yeast in the fermenta- 
tion of Babylonian beer. This new discovery, | 
combined with the finer wheat grown in the rich 
valleys of the Nile and Euphrates, led to the 
first large-scale manufacture of light bread. 


AND WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


... could you find a better location 
for faster flour delivery ? 





When you need it, days of shipping time can be 
saved from The Beardstown Mills. Location is 
the biggest reason. To get from the mill to you, flour ship- 
ments from The Beardstown Mills travel through fewer big city 
gateways where congested freight terminals tie up shipments. 
For “deliver-ability” always call The Beardstown Mills. 


LOCATED FOR “SELECT-ABILITY”, TOO! 
The Beardstown Mills is ideally located to all three major 
wheat Pst areas. It has the advantage in choosing only 
from districts growing wheat most suitable for baking. 


“for deliver-ability...select-ability...dependability” 








108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °;"%!° 
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Gladiola 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
| ¢ Grain Merchants - 


| BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 | 
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MINNEAPOLIS 














ma Acrated 
A . 
To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service . 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Stored Grain Pest 

New to U.S. Found 

In Three States 
WASHINGTON 


The Khapra 


beetle, an insect unknown on this 
continent until last November, has 
been found infesting grain ware- 


houses in 12 counties in California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, reports 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
USDA entomologists who are familiar 
with the 
feeding 


insect’s destructive grain- 
habits in many European 
and Asian countries say that, uncon- 
tro'led, it could become a serious 
pest of stored grain products in 
southern U.S., and possibly could es- 
tablish itself in heated mills and 
warehouses in the north 

Since November, when the insect 
was first identified Tulare 
county, California, cooperating ento- 
mologists of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service and 11 western states 
have surveyed grain storages in these 
states to determine the extent of the 
U.S. infestation. So far, Khapra 
beetles have been found in Fresno, 
Imperial, Kern, Riverside, and Tulare 
counties in California; Maricopa, Mo- 
have, Pima, Pinal, and Yuma counties 
in Arizona; and Curry and Roosevelt 
counties in New Mexico 

None were discovered in surveys in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Oklahoma and Texas. 

More intensive inspection of ware- 
houses is now under way in the states 
a'ready found infested, and will be 
extended to other states that the in- 
sect might have reached through 
grain shipments. Cooperative federal- 
state control and regulatory meas- 
ures to keep the pest within its pres- 
ent bounds are being considered. 
USDA entomologists are establishing 
a research station in Arizona for 
studies of best means to control the 
invader. Research work is also being 
conducted at Fresno, Calif. Control 
programs by California and Arizona 
have reduced the insect’s numbers 
and lessened hazards of spread. 

Like other pests of stored grains, 
the beetle spreads largely through 
trade avenues. Re-using grain and 
feed sacks, and sales and exchanges 
of these bags between feed and seed 
dealers and farmers apparently ac- 
counted for first spread of the in- 


from 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











AE 


Moun vuvbava- 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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sects from California, where it may 


have been present, unrecognized, 
since 1946. Shipping of seed, feed and 
grain from infested establishments 


caused further spread. Moving in- 
fested grain, feed or seed in railway 
box cars can result in wholesale con- 
tamination of the country’s rolling 
stock, with danger of carrying the 
insect throughout the U.S. 

Grain handlers noticing unusual in- 
festations in stored grain, seed, box 
cars, or warehouses are asked to 
notify state or federal authorities. 
The small brownish pests look much 
like some other grain-feeding der- 
mestidae. Grain damaged by the yel- 
lowish-brown larvae resembles that 


damaged by the lesser grain borer. 

The beetle, native to India, Cey'on, 
and Malaya, is hardy and adaptable. 
Unlike several of the common stored 
grain pests of the U.S. that develop 
best in moist grain, this insect can 
thrive in dry grain. It prefers warm, 
dry weather, but can stand some 
freezing. Khapra beetle larvae can 
live for three years without food, or 
with ample food and favorable tem- 
peratures the pest can produce as 
many as 12 generations a year. It 
attacks all grains and grain products 
In this country it has been found in 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, flaxseed, 
pinto beans, black-eyed peas and al- 
falfa seed, 





5 
NEW SOUTH CAROLINA FIRM 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. The 


Southside Roller Mills, Inc., Winston- 
Salem, N.C., has been incorporated to 
deal in grains and cereals. Incorpor- 
ators include Z. T. Bynum, Katherine 
S. Bynum and Lillian Spach Dalton, 
all of Winston-Salem, 





——2RGAO 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS FIRM OPENS 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
Reno Consumers Coop. Assn. here 
held open house at its new 250,000 
bu. elevator, 1200 West 4th St. Cof- 
fee and doughnuts were served, The 
new structure started taking grain 
in October. 





the flour bags 
backed by 107 years of know-how... 


CHASE 
Multiwalls 


> 


Sewn valve, sewn open mouth, 
pasted valve, pasted open mouth 


SINCE 


1847 





CHASE BAG company 


General Sales Office: 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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ITS IN THE RECORD 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


OPO RAs bha-t 


MOOSE JAW - SASKA »Or 
YTREAI 





— 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF / MONARCH 
THE WEST \ 

NELSON Tanase gRARS CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





WESTERN CANADA’ IT’S BETTER 
egnitt WHEA? 


Will , 4 
Rosa G 
rears THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


















UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


naa of the Woods 


Ke 


Cable Address 


MAINTAINED 


Milling Co., yaner 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” win Ep cove CABLE CODES 
Montreal er ae USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 
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LABORATORY 

- CONTROLLED 
KANSAS se eal 
DIAMOND a 


BAKERY 
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POLAR BEAR fidur has a past and 
a future. The past is represented by 
fifty-five years of milling to the high- 
est quality standards. And that past 
means a bright future for the baker 
who bases his bread quality on 


POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 








Complete Grain 











Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 







Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 












"ROCKER" “RBLODGETI’S” RYE wiwitss 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














Country -Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 






INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











1158 Board of Trade 


1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 


FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
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Man, heres 
9 OUR! “+ 


...@ flour that's close 
to miraculous in 
dependability, uniformity 
and baking results! 


...@ flour that 





always produces 


the “dream loaf” 








that everybody in 
this business 


tries to bake! 





CREAM LOAF 


| FLOUR 

















Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Langendorf Plans 
Los Angeles Plant 


SAN FRANCISCO Plans for a 
new modern plant in the Los Angeles 
with its equipment, in 
the neighoborhood of $2,250,000 have 
been announced here by Stanley S. 
Langendorf, president of Langendorf 
United Bakeries Corp. 

Stockholders here for the bakery 
company’s annual meeting were told 
by Mr. Langendorf that work on the 
new plant in Southern California 
would start within the next 45 days. 
Completion is scheduled for next No- 
vember. 

The plant will 
and will replace 


area to cost, 


be located at Bell 
Plant No. 2 now 
located in Vernon. It will more than 
treble Lagendorf’s baking capacity in 
Southern California. 

Directors 
voted a 


present at the meeting 
quarterly dividend of 45¢, 
payable Jan. 15 to holders of record 
Dec. 31. They also voted a similar 
dividend on the preferred stock. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Minneapolis Exchange 
Members Approve 
$800,000 Expansion 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange have 
authorized the board of directors to 


move ahead on an $800,000 expansion 
of the exchange’s north building 
which would include the addition of 


three floors to the 7-story structure. 
The board was scheduled to meet late 
Nov. 23 to complete plans for the 
construction, which will also involve 
a modernization of the building’s ele- 
vators. 

The plan to add space resulted 
from an offer by Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. to lease the three additional 
floors for 20 years. The company now 
has offices in the Midland Bank Bldg. 
Its parent company, F. H. Peavey & 
Co., occupies the top two floors of the 
north building. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- _ 


Canadian Prairie 
Crop Estimated at 
248 Million Bu. 


The Searle Grain Co. 
the 1954 Canadian 
crop at 248 million 


WINNIPEG 
estimated 
wheat 


has 
prairie 
bushels. 
The date 
12. Threshing 
completed 


of observation was Nov. 
was almost entirely 


The government estimate released 


Nov. 5 had placed the western Cana- 
dian wheat crop at 272 million bush- 
els. 


Other Searle prairie yield estimates 
were: oats, 168.5 million bushels; bar- 





lay, 149.2 million bushels; rye, 11.2 
million bushels, and flaxseed, 10.8 
million. 
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Surplus Disposal Program Set Up 
Rapidly; U.S. Considers Barter Plans 
As Wheat Flour Takes Back Seat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON-—-After drawing on 
the experience of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration in creating oper- 
ating techniques under the provisions 
of Section 550 of the Mutual Security 
Act last year—-and reflecting the 
close cooperation of that agency- 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has been able to get its sales sched- 
ules under the provisions of Public 
Law 480 into effective programs more 
rapidly than had been previously fore- 
cast. 

Already in operation, 
few minor adjustments, 
gram for Turkey 


subject to a 
is the pro- 
under Public Law 
480, Title 1. At the same time the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
moving to conclude barter transac- 
tions between this country and Tur- 


key on an exchange of chrome ore 
for U.S. wheat. 

The main details of the Japanese- 
U.S. exchanges of U.S. agricultural 
surpluses for Japanese yen have been 
concluded and now merely wait rati- 
fication by the Japanese Diet before 
USDA can issue procurement authori- 
zations to U.S. exporters for wheat, 
rice, cotton and tobacco, 


Yugoslav Negotiations Under Way 

Yugoslav negotiations are being 
undertaken now which ultimately 
may cover the export of upwards of 
25 million bushels of U.S. soft wheat 
to that nation for sale for local cur- 
rency. 

Those three programs will be prob- 
ably the largest in wheat tonnage 
under provisions of Title 1 of PL 480; 
o.her small but not inconsequential 
shipments will be approved shortly. 


Surplus Commodity Sales 
Procedure Outlined by USDA 


WASHINGTON—-Regulations con- 
taining the procedures and require- 
ments that apply to commercial sales 
of surplus agricultural commodities 
for foreign currencies under Title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistantce Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480, 83rd Congress), were an- 
nounced Nov. 19 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The regulations set out the steps 
to be taken by foreign governments, 
foreign importers, U.S. exporters, and 
U.S. banking institutions desiring to 
participate in the program. 

Title I of Public Law 480 author- 
izes the Commodity Credit Corp. to 
incur costs totaling $700 million, in- 
cluding the corporation’s investment 
in commodities moved out of its own 
stocks, in financing the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for 
foreign currencies. A first step in 
making such sales is the formulating 


of an overall agreement between the 
U.S. government and an importing 
country. Such agreements have been 
under negotiation and are now at the 
point of being entered into with sev- 
eral importing countries. The regu- 
lations issued today govern the vari- 
ous steps to be taken as commodities 


are moved through private trade 
channels in furtherance of such 
agreements. 


Although the regulations spell out 
in detail the procedures to be fol- 
lowed, such procedures in the main 
consist of these three points: 

(1) After a basic agreement has 
been reached with a foreign govern- 
ment, the department’s Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service will issue authoriza- 
tions to that country, listing the kinds 
and approximate quantities of com- 
modities and specifying the conditions 
under which purchases may be made. 


(Continued on page 28) 





Flour Sales to Holland Top 
Wheat, IWA Report Shows 


WASHINGTON — Holland as the 
largest U.S. flour buyer under the 
provisions of the International Wheat 
Agreement stands out significantly as 
this week’s report of IWA sales dis- 
closes that as of Nov. 16, 1954, U.S. 
flour sales to that nation now exceed 
the wheat sales. 

Another interesting aspect of this 
item in the weekly USDA report 
shows that whereas Holland is buying 
flour consistently from U.S. sources 
the Netherland purchases from Cana- 
da are this year exceeding those from 
the U.S. by approximately two to 
one, The report fails to reveal, how- 
ever, the division of Dutch purchases 
between wheat and wheat flour from 
Canada. 

Last week’s sales reported under 
the wheat pact show a total of 7.754 
million bushels of wheat and wheat 


flour with the week’s sales bulge re- 
flected mostly in heavy wheat pur- 
chases by Japan and Greece. 

The larger flour sales were made 
to Holland and the Philippines, with 
other purchases recorded from Vene- 
zuela, Haiti and Cuba. Scattered 
flour buying is also reported from 
usual Latin American sources, 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1954- 
55 year on June 21, 1954, total 53,- 
654,000 bu. (See table on page 22.) 
Of this total 10,376,000 bu. represent 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equiv- 
alent, and 43,278,000 bu. represent 
wheat. The respective quantities of 
the various classes of wheat are as 
follows: Hard red winter—21,282,000 
bu., soft red winter—12,011,000 bu., 
hard red spring—858,000 bu., white 
wheat and mixed 
wheat 


9,125,000 bu., 
2,000 bu. 


Among those will be a Danish pro- 
gram for some bread grains and feed 
grains——probably to be announced this 
week—involving about 4 million dol- 
lars and covering the commodity plus 
ocean freight. 

As the USDA pushes its PL 480 
activities FOA is also moving rapidly 
to keep agricultural exports flowing 
under provisions of Section 402 of its 
law, PL 665. 

The latest of these transactions is 
the authorization of 5.5 million dol- 
lars to the Israeli government for 
bread grains. Previous FOA authori- 
zations under Section 402 included 
sales of wheat to Yugoslavia and Tur- 
key. The above-mentioned deal with 
Denmark will probably be under pro- 
visions of Section 402 of the FOA 
law. 

Although PL 480 provides for the 
sale of products of U.S, agricultural 
surpluses for foreign currencies under 
USDA programs, it is yet to be seen 
that such products as wheat flour will 
have better than a “step-child” rela- 
tionship to the total volume which is 
to be moved. 


Tonnage Volume Stressed 

Government emphasis seems to rest 
on tonnage volume to cover unusual 
conditions in foreign nations and does 
not seem designed to help exploit new 
markets for U.S. agricultural gsur- 
pluses or their products. In fact the 
recent understanding signed between 
the Japanese and U.S. governments 
contained a surprisingly large allot- 
ment of U.S. funds for exports of 


(Continued on page 28)° 


W. H. Thompson 
Resigns FMA Post 


KANSAS CITY—An executive who 
long has been connected with opera- 
tion of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
announced his resignation here this 
week. He is W. Harold Thompson, 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion and purchasing. The resignation 
will be effective March 1, 1955. 

M. F. Mulroy, president of Flour 
Mills of America, stated that Mr. 
Thompson's work would be absorbed 
by other officials of the organization, 
with H. O. Olsby, general superin- 
tendent, to take over the management 
of production. Mr. Olsby joined the 
company soon after Mr. Mulroy be- 
came president in June of this year, 
He formerly was superintendent of 
The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton. 

Mr. Thompson, who has been asso- 
ciated with Flour Mills of America 
and preceding companies for 38 years 
has not made any plans for the fu- 
ture. He joined the firm in 1916, 
starting in Enterprise, Kansas, at the 
plant then known as Hoffman Mills. 
He was connected with various inte- 
rior plants and moved to the head- 
quarters in Kansas City in 1924. 

Through his position as purchas- 
ing agent for the milling company 
and in his work as manager of labor 
relations, Mr. Thompson was widely 
known in the milling trade. For a 
number of year he has served as 
Flour Mills of America’s representa- 
tive on the management council in 
charge of labor affairs. 
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WASHINGTON—Agreements have 
been reached between the U.S. and 
two nations for the disposal of U.S. 
agricultural surpluses. 

An agreement has been signed 
whereby $35.5 million worth of feed 
grains and wheat will be moved to 
Turkey. This is the first formal agree- 
ment to be signed with a foreign gov- 
ernment in furtherance of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 
480). About 11 million bushels of 
feed grains and a like number of 
bushels of wheat are involved. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has also announced commodity 
details of an $85 million surplus com- 
modity program for Japan, under Ti- 
tle I of P. L. 480. Involved are 13 
million bushels of wheat, 2.5 million 
bushels of barley, 2.2 million hun- 
dredweights of rice, 175,000 bales of 
cotton and six million pounds of to- 
baeco. Sales under this program will 
be made by the private U.S. trade. 

Immediate Transactions Approved 

The agreement with Turkey is 
made up of two parts. Part 1 au- 
thorizes three immediate  transac- 
tions: 

(a) The Department’s Commodity 
Credit Corp., acting under Section 303 
of P. L. 480, is undertaking the barter 
of approximately 100,000 tons of 
wheat for Turkish chrome ore, the 
ore to be used within the U.S. stock- 
piling program. This barter is being 
carried out through private US. 
trade 

(b) The Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, acting under Public Law 
665, 83rd Congress, will finance the 
export and sale of 30,000 tons of 
wheat, and lira received will be used 
in support of Turkish armed forces. 

(c) The Department of Agriculture, 
under Title I of P. L. 480, will finance 
the export of 70,000 tons of wheat 
and 125,000 tons of feed grains to 
Turkey. Half of the lira received will 
be used in meeting U.S. obligations 
and the remainder in furthering 
Turkish development. 

Part 2 of the agreement provides 
conditional authority for meeting the 
balance of Turkey’s emergency re- 
quirements. It will become effective 





Problem of Innocent 
Buyers of Converted 


Grain Discussed 


KANSAS CITY — More than 30 
vrain men, mostly from the South- 
west, met informally in Kansas City 
last week to review the problem of 
innocent purchasers of converted 
Commodity Credit Corp. grain. 

The problem has been accented by 
the recent filing of a number of re- 
covery suits, 

Representatives of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. ex- 
plained that resolutions from the as- 
sociation’s convention would imply 
continued support for national legis- 
lation to relieve innocent purchasers 
along the line of HR 6878, which was 
approved at the last congressional 
session by the House Agriculture 
Committee but which did not come 
up for action on the House floor. 

Representatives of the National 
Grain Trade Council and various local 
groups noted their desire to give any 
possible help to firms caught in re- 
covery suits. 
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Surplus Deals With Turkey, 
Japan Announced by USDA 


early in 1955, if present condition 
continue. 

It authorizes: 

(a) Up to 100,000 tons of wheat 
may be made available, 70% to be 
financed by FOA under P. L. 665, and 
30% to be provided by the USDA 
under Title I of P. L. 480. 

(b) Up to 75,000 tons of feed grains 
may be provided by the USDA unde: 
Title I of P. L. 480. 

Commodities made available under 
Title I of P. L. 480 will also be sold 
to Turkish buyers by the private 
U.S. trade. Turkey has recently ex- 
perienced a drouth in its principal 
grain areas. 

The commodity breakdown in the 
U.S.-Japan deal is as follows: 


Wheat . $22.5 million—- 13 million bu 


Barley.. 3.5 million-——-2.5 million bu. 
Rice ... 15.0 million— 2.2 million ewt. 
Cotton . 35.0 million—-175,000 bales 
Tobacco 5.0 million—-6,000,000 Ib. 


$81.0 million 
4.0 million (transportation) 


Total $85.0 million 
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Harry Bullis Foresees 


Improving Economy 


WASHINGTON Economic condi- 
tions will continue to improve despite 
the recent election results, Harry A. 
Bullis, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., told Chamber of Com- 
merce directors of Canada and U.S 
here Nov. 18. 

Mr. Bullis predicted bi-partisan 
support would continue the course of 
legislation of the past few years 
which he said had provided an ade- 
quate basis for economic stability. 

He also emphasized that American 
industry must-—-and will—find addi- 
tional desirable policies to achieve 
greater production and increased in- 
comes that could amount to $3,000 
a family by 1965. 

The basic issues of national se- 
curity, foreign policy and reciprocal 
trade probably will not be changed, 
he contended, although he foresaw 
“flying sparks” in matters of tax 
policy, farm policy, public power and 
Taft-Hartley amendments that would 
fall short of “endangering the unity.” 

Mr. Bullis listed the following ob- 
servations as additional evidence of 
continued economic optimism: 

There is prospect of further tax 
reductions as the outlook for a work- 
ing agreement between the western 
world and the Communist world im- 
proves. 

Reduction in personal taxes is lead- 
ing to increased disposable personal 
income and continued rise of consmer 
expenditures. Expenditure of all con- 
struction may rise as much as 5%. 

Easing of credit is leaving the long 
term capital markets open to busi- 
ness to finance its growing needs for 
capital expenditures. 

Social security payments have in- 
creased, 

The U.S. and Canada, although ag- 
gressive sellers of wheat, have re- 
frained from cut-throat competition 
and have maintained world wheat 
prices. 

Freer currency convertibility and 
freer world trade will increase the 
strength of the countries in the free 
world and provide a firmer founda- 
tion for continued economic growth. 


T. L. Cockle Retires From 
Kansas City CSS Post 


KANSAS CITY—tTracy L. Cockle, 
who has been employed as a market- 
ing specialist in the Kansas City Com- 
modity Stabilization Service Com- 
modity Office, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, for nearly 13 years, re- 
tired from the federal service Nov. 19 
on account of ill health. For the past 
eight years Mr. Cockle served as chief 
of the program operations division in 
the Kansas City office. 

Mr. Cockle is widely known 
throughout the grain trade, having 
spent most of his lifetime in the grain 
business. He began his career as an 
office boy for Bartlett-Frazier & Co. 
in Chicago, Ill, in May, 1898, and 
progressed to various positions of re- 
sponsibility with Thresher - Fuller 
Grain Co., Terminal Elevators, Whit- 
more-Cockle Grain Co., Aylsworth 
Grain Co., James E. Bennett & Co., 
Bruce Bros, Grain Co., Lamson Bros. 
& Co., and Winthrop-Mitchell Co. 

Carl M. Heaton, who has served as 
assistant chief of the program opera- 
tions division in the Kansas City CSS 
Commodity Office for over two years, 
will replace Mr. Cockle as chief of 
the division. Mr. Heaton’s background 
includes experience with the Agricul- 
tural County Assn. in Pawnee Coun- 
ty, Kansas, and seven years employ- 
ment with the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Committee state office at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, where he served as 
administrative officer and program 
specialist for price support from May, 
1949, until his transfer to the Kansas 
City CSS Commodity Office in Sep- 
tember, 1952. 
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Chicago Production Men 
Discuss Bulk Handling 


CHICAGO — A round-up on bulk 
flour handling was presented to the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club at 
its dinner meeting at the Midland 
Hotel here Nov. 9 by D. H. Wilson, 
executive vice president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 

Before around 85 persons, Mr. Wil- 
son said there are four main seg- 
ments involved in bulk flour handling 
—the flour mills, transporting agency, 
distributor and the bakery. The baker, 
he said, stands to profit most from 
bulk handling, since he eliminates 
many container problems and gains 
from greater ease and economy of 
handling. Most bulk systems involve 
a combination of air and mechanical 
means of transportation, Mr. Wilson 
said, 


1 Billion Bushels of Wheat 
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Glidden to Build 
6.5 Million Bushel 
Chicago Elevator 


CLEVELAND — The Glidden Co. 
will begin immediate construction of 
a 6,500,000-bu. terminal grain eleva- 
tor on the Calumet River in Chicago, 
Dwight P. Joyce, president, an- 
nounced this week. 

To cost more than $5 million, the 
new elevator will be the second larg- 
est in the Chicago switching area, 
center of the world’s grain opera- 
tions. It will be in operation within 
a year. 

The new facility will be used for 
both grain storage and merchandis- 
ing. Located strategically on a 20- 
acre site where Chicago’s 116th St. 
joins the Calumet River, the elevator 
will be served by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and trucks transporting 
grain from the Midwest, as well as 
light vessels and barges. When the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is completed, 
this area will be a center of world 
shipping, the announcement points 
out, 

“The new elevator and our existing 
elevators in Indianapolis and on 
North Laramie Ave. in Chicago are 
integrated parts of the operations 
of our rapidly growing chemurgy di- 
vision,” Mr. Joyce said. He stressed 
the increasing importance of these 
operations in the diversified Glidden 
concern. 

Primary emphasis for the chemur- 
gy division, created recently to inte- 
grate all of Glidden’s industrial-agri- 
cultural operations under a central 
headquarters in Chicago, is to de- 
velop new industrial and consumer 
products from farm crops through 
chemistry. 

Among the world’s leading produ- 
cers of soybean products for industry, 
the Glidden Co. manufactures a wide 
variety of oilseed derivatives, includ- 
ing industrial proteins, lecithin, soy- 
bean meal, flour and flakes, edible 
emulsifiers and steroid chemicals. 

Operations of Glidden’s chemurgy 
division is under the direction of 
Willard C. Lighter, vice president, 
who has his headquarters at the pres- 
ent Chicago plant. 
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GENERAL DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced the regular dividend of $2 
per share on the $8 preferred stock 
payable Dec. 18, 1954, to holders of 
record. Dec. 3, 1954. 





Under U.S. Control Sept. 30 


WASHINGTON — The government 
as of Sept. 30 controlled more than 
a billion bushels of wheat and approx- 
imately 715 million bushels of corn. 
This is shown in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s report on the status 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. price 
support program as of Sept. 30. 

The amount of wheat in the CCC 
inventory on that date was 772,826,- 
510 bu. At the same time, the amount 
of wheat under loan was 256,912,154 
bu 

The amount of corn in the CCC 
inventory as of Sept. 30 was 352,- 
669,600 bu., and the amount under 
loan was 362,684,360 bu. This indi- 
cates strengthening of corn prices. 


With a crop of less than 3 billion 
bushels at last report and grain con- 
suming animal units up, it appears 
that the trade will have to dip into 
CCC supplies before the next crop if 
indicated demands are to be met. 

Other items listed in the CCC in- 
ventory included about 521 million 
pounds of butter and 285 million 
pounds of dried milk. 

The CCC investment in price sup- 
port commodities as of Sept. 30 
amounted to $6,366,775,000—-made up 
of loans outstanding of $2,421,306,000 
and the cost value of inventories, $3,- 
945,469,000. The net realized program 
loss on support operations for the 


first three months of the fiscal year 
1955 totaled $145,899,946 
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Federal Grain Reports 
Lower Net Profit; 
Pays First Dividend 


TORONTO Federal Grain, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, reports a net profit of $1,- 
151,711 for the year ended July 31, 
1954, representing a reduction of a 
little under 3% from the previous 
year’s figure of $1,185,545. 

H. E. Sellers, president, presenting 
the report of the directors, states 
that the volume of grain handled 
through the company’s elevators was 
considerably lower than that handled 
in the year ended July 31, 1953, a 
reduction which he attributes to the 
congestion at terminal and country 
However, the company is 
maintaining its competitive position 
and is retaining its share of the mar- 
ket, while prospects for the future 
are brighter with the expectation of 
greater grain orders from the U.K 
and Europe, he said. 

The company’s elevator capacity 
was expanded by 1.5 million bushels 
during the year and a 50% interest 
in the Burrard Terminal Elevator, 
Vancouver, was acquired. The cap- 
acity of this terminal is 1.5 million 
bushels. 

Expenditure in building, acquiring 
and remodeling country elevators and 
in adding extra equipment was re- 
ported at $401,700. Additional storage 
space was provided through the con- 
struction of annexes at a cost of 
$573,100. The modernization of ter- 
minal elevators and other properiies 
required $338,000. 

Mr. Sellers pointed out that many 
of the company’s elevators will re- 
quire the expenditure of substantial 
sums for repairs and replacements in 
order to maintain them in efficient 
working condition. It is proposed to 
distribute a dividend of $1 on 200,000 
outstanding common shares, the first 
since the company was incorporated 
25 years ago 


elevators 
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Victor to Move Offices 
CHICAGO The Victor Chemical 


Works announces that it is moving 
its general offices to 155 N. Wacker 
Drive. The move is effective Nov. 19. 
The general offices formerly were lo- 
cated in the Board of Trade Building. 
The company’s new phone number is 
Dearborn 2-4010. 
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Flour Club Meets 


BUFFALO — The Buffalo Flour 
Club held its monthly meeting Nov. 
16 at the Buffalo Athletic Club. Mem- 
bers of the club and their out-of-town 
guests attended the dinner meeting 
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Cargo Carriers Opens 
Office in New York 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cargo Carriers. 
Inc., has opened a New York office at 
Room 1901, Maritime Bldg., 80 Broad 
St., New York City. J. R. Quirke has 
been appointed manager of the New 
York office which will handle the 
function of freight forwarder for Car- 
gill, Inc., and Cargill Internacicnal. as 
well as for others, and will charter 
ocean freight, serving in the capacity 
of a freight broker. 

Cargo Carriers, Inc., also an- 
nounced that Robert R. Anderson, 
formerly with the export department 
of Cargill, Inc., at Minneapolis, will 
move to New Orleans, on approxi- 
mately Jan. 1, to open an office for 
Cargo Carriers. He will assume con- 
trol and direction of Cargo Carriers’ 
activities in the South. 
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Dr. Robert J. Sumner 
SALES MANAGER — The appoint- 


ment of Dr. Robert J. Sumner as 
sales manager of the dried yeasts and 
derivatives department of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, has been an- 
nounced by company officials. Dr. 
Sumner is director of the Anheuser- 
Busch central research department 
and will take over sales management 
of the department in addition to his 
present operations. In this capacity 
he replaces James D. Veron, who died 
recently, Dr. Sumner, 39, joined An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., in 1948 as director 
of the yeast research section, becom- 
ing director of the central research 
department in 1952. He was formerly 
research director of the American 
Institute of Baking and research di- 
rector of C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., where he worked in the 
field of food technology. 





USDA Names Advisory 
Committee Members _ 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Nov. 17 an- 
nounced the appointment of 37 new 
members to 17 of its research ad- 
visory committees, The new members 
fill vacancies caused by rotation, res- 
ignation, or related circumstances. 

The research advisory committees 
are authorized under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946. There are 
18 commodity, five functional, and 
two ad hoc committees. They counsel 
the USDA on all of its research, serv- 
ice and educational work. Responsi- 
bility for their effective operation has 
been assigned the Agricultural Re- 
search Service. 

The ARS assigns to each commit- 
tee an executive secretary, but other- 
wi-e their membersh’p is comprised 
of persons outside the USDA. 

New members, and the committees 
to which they have been appointed, 
include: 

Grain Kenneth Kendrick, Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers, 
Stratford, Texas; George F. Garnatz, 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, 
and Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Feed and forage —- Wayne Rogler, 
Matfield Green, Kansas, and Ronald 
Bethke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Oilseeds and peanut Parke C. 
Brinkley, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Richmond, Va. 

Poultry—-Howard J. Houk, Armour 
& Co., Chicago and Joe Ray, Dan- 
vi le, Ark. 

Cotton and cottonseed Mitchell 
Landers, Southwest Five States Cot- 
ton Growers Assn., Berino, N.M. 


Robert C. Miner Reelected 
Head of Corn Millers Federation 


Ry HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Miller Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO — An all-star line-up of 
speakers, of national prominence and 
important in industry circles, greeted 
delegates to the 37th annual Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation conven- 
tion, held at the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 16-17. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, drew an audience of 
around 200 persons for his address 
the afternoon of Nov. 17. Defending 
the present administration, Mr, Ben- 
son said that integrity had been re- 
stored to government, as well as efli- 
ciency and an interest in economy. 
Spotlighting the accomplishments of 
the government in the last two years, 
he said that a savings in expenditures 
of 11 billion dollars has been ac- 
complished, as well as a tax reduction 
of 10 billion, stabilization of the econ- 
omy and currency, tightening of se- 
curity; and inflation halted. 

“We have proven to the world,” 
said Mr. Benson, ‘that it’s possible 
to have peace and prosperity at the 
same time.” 

Pointing to the present farm pro- 
gram, he said he believes it is moving 
in the right direction, and reaffirmed 
his preference for flexible price sup- 
ports. Some of his remarks implied 
a warning against rigid price sup- 
ports, which cause overproduction yet 
hold prices high. No product, he said, is 
so important that it has to be bought, 
and pointed to butter as an example. 
For this reason, he said, he hopes 
corn price supports can become more 
flexible, since many feeders of cattle 
and hogs are producing their stock 
without corn. 

To close, Mr. Benson promised that 
the farm program never would be 
manipulated for political reasons dur- 
ing his tenure of office. He thinks a 
bi-partisan program now is develop- 
ing which will be best for the Amer- 
ican farmer and for all the people. 

Mr. Benson was preceded on the 
program by Donold B. Lourie, presi- 
dent of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, who in March completed a pe- 
riod as Undersecretary of State. Mr 
Lourie talked on a businessman's ex- 
perience in the State Department. He 
told of the many economies he had 
been able to effect by reduction in 
payrolls and more efficient use of 
facilities. 

At the 
Robert C 
ing Co., 


annual business meeting, 
Miner, Miner-Hillard Mill- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was re- 


elected president of the ACMF. Other 
officers elected were: Frederick L. 
King, Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, 
N.Y., vice president; Leslie A. Ford, 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., second 
vice president; and M. F. Lynch, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, treasurer. 
Harry Hunter, Chicago, is the execu- 
tive secretary of the organization. 
Named to the board of directors 
were: Spencer H. Werner, Illinois Cer- 
eal Mills, Inc., Paris, Ill. chairman, 
James A. Gwinn, Gwinn Bros. & Co., 


Huntington, W.Va.; E. Harrison 
Humphreys, Humphreys Mills Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Robert C. Huth, 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee; Howard Lauhoff, Lauhoff 
Grain Co., Danville, IL; Cecil R. 


Martin, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
H. Rex Edison, J. F. Bess & Co., Gas- 
tonia, N.C., E. Walter Morrison, 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas; 
James J. Mullen, General Foods 
Corp., Kanakee, Ill; A. E. Udell, 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Cecil M. Webb, Dixie Lily Milling 
Co., Ine., Tampa, Fla.; Cohen T. 
Williams, Martha White Mills, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn.; William H. Wil- 
liams, Jr., Kellogg Co., Omaha, Neb.; 
and Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co. 

Two Machines Have Possibilities 

Much of the program of the corn 
millers was given over to the prob- 
lems of corn cleaning. On the after- 
noon of Nov. 16, following a buffet 
luncheon, the group heard presenta- 
tions on two machines which have 
possibilities in the industry. 

The first speaker was Robert C. 
Woodhead, McNally Pittsburg Mfg. 
Corp., Pittsburg, Kansas, who told of 
a new style corn washer, adapted 
from a coal washing machine. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Woodhead, the ma- 
chine has done an excellent job of rat 
pellet removal in tests so far. A film 
of the machine at work was shown. 

John E. Ake, Quaker Oats Co., 
Akron, O., told of his firm's electro- 
static corn cleaning machines. He said 
the firm has made excellent progress 
in reducing the cost and increasing 
the efficiency of the machine since 
it was introduced about two years 
ago. 

A progress report on the corn 
cleaning machine study being con- 
ducted by the Northern Utilization 


(Continued on page 26) 


Corn Millers Federation Meeting Events 


A strong call for flexible price sup- 
ports for corn was issued by Ezra 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Corn Millers Federation in Chicago 
Nov. 17. He said that price supports 
have kept corn prices higher than 
feeders can afford, and that already 
much interest in fattening cattle and 
hogs without corn is being shown. 

“No product is so good that it has 
to be bought,” he said, “and I refer 
you to the case of butter.” 


% ¥ 


Mr. Benson put a fresh twist on 
the results of holding high rigid price 
supports on wheat long after the war 
emergency was over, Wheat farmers, 
he said, are being hurt badly. Price 





supports, he said, have encouraged 
big production, and marginal lands 
have been brought under cultivation, 
and the wheat growing areas have 
expanded. Now, however, wheat 
farmers, who produced on the 
most efficient soil, are having to take 
a percentage cut in their output, 
along with the marginal producers. 
This penalizes the efficient producers, 
and many of them are suffering now 
because they have no alternate crops. 

At the same time the country is 
laboring under a wheat surplus, he 
said, millers have difficulty finding 
good millable wheat. Producers have 
grown for tonnage, not quality. 

“Yet,” Mr. Benson concluded, ‘the 
price of flour is near a 20-year peak. 
It just does not make sense.” 





GRAIN SANITATION CONFERENCE—Here are some 
pictures from the recent National Grain Sanitation Con- 
ference in Kansas City. In the first picture, discussing 
some of the program details, are, left to right, Donald S. 
Eber, executive secretary, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, which along with the Millers National Federation 
sponsored the event; George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
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Inc., Minneapolis, conference chairman; O. E. Case, Kan- 
sas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Hutchinson, and H. J. 
Holden, H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co., Kansas City. 
In the second photo, conferring in front of the Hart- 
Carter Co. exhibit, are Hill Shephardson and E. O. Ander- 
son Of Hart-Carter, Minneapolis, and Gerald R. Sebree, 
Morrison Grain Co., Salina, Kansas. 





Minneapolis Office 
Of CCC Sells 
High Protein Wheat 


The Minneapolis Commodity Credit 
Corp. office sold 376,804 bu. wheat 
in the week ended Nov. 19, and in- 
cluded in this total were 350,718 bu. 
of high protein wheat sold to or 
through the grain and milling indus- 
try. 

Of the high protein wheat total, 
65,694 bu. were for export. Altogeth- 
er, the week’s wheat sales included 
70,139 bu. for export. 

The Chicago commodity office sold 
55,763 bu. wheat for domestic use 
and 155,219 bu. for export. 

The Dallas office sold 448,427 
wheat for export and 3,500 bu. 
domestic use. 


bu. 
for 
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Bernard J. O'Dowd Named 
Bache & Co. Representative 


KANSAS CITY — Bernard J. 
O'Dowd, well known for many years 
in the Kansas City Grain industry, 
has joined Bache & Co. as a commodi- 
ty representative, it was announced 
this week. Mr, O'Dowd for the past 
few years has been associated with 
Gotfe & Carkener, Inc., Kansas City, 
and previously operated as an inde- 
pendent grain and feed broker and as 
vice president of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co. He began his grain career 
with the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co. in Kansas City in 1917. 
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Penalties Imposed for 
Trading Violation 


WASHINGTON — Judicial Officer 
Thomas J. Flavin has ordered impo- 
sition of sanctions against Edward 
R. Byer, a commodity futures trader 
of Garland, Texas, and Chicago brok- 
ers Joel Starrels, James T. McKerr 
& Co., James T. McKerr, Charles J 
McKerr and Gilbert D. Mathy, all 
members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, charged with violation of the 
Commodity Exchange Act. 

The proceeding was begun by the 
issuance of an administrative com- 
plaint by the Secretary of Agriculture 
on April 14, 1954. The complaint 
charged that from time to time be- 
tween January, 1952, and July, 1953, 
Edward R. Byer caused the entry 
and recording of futures transactions 
in oats, wheat and corn in the names 
of other persons for the purpose of 








concealing trades and positions which 
were in excess of speculative limits 
established by the Commodity Ex- 
change Commission. 

In furtherance of concealing Mr. 
Byer’s futures positions in excess of 
speculative limits, all the respondents 
violated provisions of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, according to the com- 
plaint, including the keeping of false 
records, the filing of false reports, and 
the entry of fictitious trades in order 
to shift positions and profits between 
accounts. 

On Nov. 8, prior to the date set 
for hearing, the respondents waived 
hearing and consented to the entry 
of the order by the judicial officer 
which imposes the following sanc- 
tions, effective Jan. 10, 1955: 

Edward R. Byer, denial of trading 
privileges on all contract markets for 
90 days. 

James T. McKerr and Charles J. 
McKerr, suspensions of registrations 
as floor brokers and denial of trading 
privileges for 10 days. 

James T. McKerr & Co., denial of 
trading privileges for its own account 
for 10 days, such denial not to pro- 
hibit the execution by the company 
as a registered futures commission 
merchant of bona fide orders for cus- 
tomers. 

Joel Starrels and Gilbert D. Mathy, 
suspension of registrations as floor 
brokers for five days, and denial of 
trading privileges for the same period. 
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TRENTON, MO.—Members of the 
Missouri Bakers Assn. will celebrate 
the opening of the newly completed 
Muff’s Bakery in Trenton with an 
open house Dec, 4. About 30 members 
are expected to be present in MBA 
caps and aprons to escort visitors 
through the new plant. Carl Muff, 
head of the Trenton bakery, is treas- 
urer of the MBA. Among the new 
features of the plant are a bulk flour 
storage unit and bulk handling sys- 
tem. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE~— 
— 


OMAHA EXCHANGE MEMBER 


OMAHA — Thomas Gumbert, of 
Dannen Mills, Inc. of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has been accepted to membership on 
the Omaha Grain Exchange. Mr 
Gumbert is manager of the Dannen 
branch at Omaha. The milling firm 
holds three seats on the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange as well as member- 
ships in the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change and the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


AACC Group Hears of 
New Food Research 


CHICAGO—Charles S. McWilliams, 
Quartermaster Food & Container In- 
stitute, Chicago, outlined the current 
cereal research work and develop- 
ment activities of his organization at 
the regular dinner meeting of the 
Midwest Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists at the 
Midland Hotel here the evening of 
Nov. 1. Close to 75 persons attended. 

Mr. McWilliams, who is chief of 
the cereal and baked products di- 
vision of the institute, told of his 
research on prepared mixes for the 
use of the Armed Forces. He told of 
the development of a universal cake 
mix, which has a choice of flavoring 
ingredients, such as chocolate and 
lemon, included with the package. In 
further work with the Army’s canned 
bread, he said that in field tests, 33- 
month old canned bread was pre- 
ferred over crackers. 

Mr. McWilliams also discussed re- 
search on active dry yeast intended 
to develop a more active yeast re- 
sistant to higher temperatures. Some 
Strains have been found which prom- 
ise to give a good, edible bread. In 
his research on flour stability, Mr. 
McWilliams said that the deteriora- 
tion of flour has been found to have 
a relation to the moisture. The lower 
the moisture content in flour, the 
more stable it becomes. 

The next meeting of the group will 
be Dec. 6, and will be held at the 
Midland Hotel. The annual Christmas 
Party will be held at this time, and 
ladies are invited. Door prizes will 
be awarded. The speaker will be Dr. 
Henry Cox, Corn Products Refining 
Co., Argo, Ill., who will speak on 
“Gems.” 


“BREAD i868 THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


Premium 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new-style oven 
thermometer, specially designed so 
that it can be placed upon the oven 
rack next to the food without danger 
of falling over, is being offered to 
purchasers of cake mixes and flour 
by General Mills, Inc. The all-alu- 
minum device, which helps the home- 
maker check that her oven tempera- 
ture is just right, consists of an ad- 
justable swivel thermometer attached 
lengthwise to a four inch base. Gen- 
eral Mills has made the gadget avail- 
able for $1 and a cake mix box top 
or coupon from the company’s top 
flour line. Promotion of this thermo- 
meter offer is being supported by cou- 
pon insects in cereal and flour. 
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CSS Reports Sales of 
Rye, Oats for Export 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The Minneapolis 
office of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service reported last week that it 
had sold 650,000 bu. of rye for export 
to the Interoceanic Commodity Corp. 
The sale was made on a competitive 
bid basis pursuant to an announce- 
ment issued Nov. 12. 

Also announced were sales of 1,- 
235,000 bu. of oats for export. The 
sales were made on a competitive bid 
basis pursuant to another announce- 
ment issued Nov. 12. Purchasers were 
Garnac Grain Co., 700,000 bu.; Buge 
Corp., 500,000 bu., and Standard Mill- 
ing Co., 35,000 bu. 


———BREAD i$ THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Allis-Chalmers Appointments 


MILWAUKEE J. L. Singleton, 
vice president in charge of the gen- 
eral machinery division of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., has announced the 
appointment of G. V. Woody as spe- 
cial assistant to C. W. Schweers, vice 
president and director of sales of the 
division. Mr. Woody previously was 
manager of the firm’s processing ma- 
chinery department for nine years. 
He joined the company in 1909. Mr. 
Singleton also announced that Wil- 
liam M. Wallace would succeed Mr. 
Woody as manager of the processing 
machinery department. Mr. Wallace 
has held several positions with the 
company, including assistant to the 
vice president of the general ma- 
chinery division. 


——=<BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW KANSAS GRAIN FIRM 

PIERCEVILLE, KANSAS — Incor- 
poration procedure has been complet- 
ed by the Christensen Grain, Inc., 
here, a grain elevator business. Car] 
H. Christensen, Garden City, Kansas, 
has been named resident agent of the 
firm which has an authorized capital- 
ization of $300,000. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Quaker Announces 
New Pancake Machine 


CHICAGO—Pancakes can now be 
served quick and hot with the new 
Aunt Jemima semi-automatic pan- 
cake machine, the Quaker Oats Co. 
announces. This new machine, built to 
fit in the back bar of a lunch counter, 
gives the restaurateur portion con- 
trol, and eliminates waste, according 
to the company. 

The machine is designed primarily 
for use in the counter type of opera- 
tion. 

In addition to a pancake griddle, 
the machine has a shelf for small en- 
velopes of specially prepared flour. 
Each envelope contains enough mix 
to make batter for one order of three 
pancakes. A second shelf is for the 
orders of syrup. The syrup placed on 
this shelf is kept warm by the heat 
of the griddle. A water tank, equipped 
with an automatic water-metering 
valve, is located to the left just above 
the mixing unit, while on the right- 
hand side of the machine is a rack 
for the mixing cups. Attached to the 
griddle is a timing unit, which, when 
set, rings a bell to let the waitress 
know when the pancakes are ready. 

Each order is made from fresh bat- 
ter, thus providing fresh pancakes for 
the customer. The griddle is used 
only for pancakes. The entire process 
is said to take less than 2% min. 

The machine is colored in bright 
red with white lettering, and bears 
the face of Aunt Jemima. 
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Canadian Wheat 
Protein Reported 


WINNIPEG — Further information 
on the protein content of the 1954 
wheat crop in western Canada has 
been released by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners’ Research Laboratory. 

Analyses of the samples show that 
average protein content is 12.6%. 
Last year’s final figure for the crop 
year was 12.8%. Despite adverse con- 
ditions which hampered the labora- 
tory’s sample collection during har- 
vesting, more than 6,000 samples of 
top grade wheat were collected from 
1,445 stations in western Canada. 

Average protein levels for grades 
and provinces, with corresponding 
figures for last year in parentheses, 
are: No. 1 Northern, 13.2% (13.3); 
No. 2 Northern, 12.7% (13.0); No. 3 
Northern, 12.5% (12.7); No. 4 North- 
ern, 12.7% (13.1); and No. 4 Special, 


12.6%. Provincial levels are: Mani- 
toba, 12.1% (12.1); Saskatchewan, 
12.7% (13.2); and Alberta, 12.6% 
(12.6). 


Average-protein areas, 13.0-14.9%, 
occur in all three provinces with the 
largest area occurring in northwest- 
ern Saskatchewan and extending on 
through central Alberta. Only a few 
areas of above - average protein are 
recorded. The protein level tends to 
be below average throughout most of 
Manitoba, eastern Saskatchewan, and 
northern Alberta. 

Information on protein content is 
given in Crop Bulletin No. 54 and 
a final protein map. 





U.K. Leads Buyers 
Of Canadian Wheat 


WINNIPEG Aggregating 4,598,- 
000 bu. the total wheat and flour 
worked by Canadian exporters for 
the week ended Nov. 18 was almost 
identical with the week previous. 
Flour business was equivalent to 1,- 
290,000 bu. of wheat with an increase 
noted in International Wheat Agree- 
ment sales which were equivalent to 
607,000 bu. All of the flour trade was 
in small lot quantities and again 
worked to numerous destinations. 

IWA wheat sales amounting to 
1,373 000 bu. were worked to three 
destinations. Germany purchased 
601,000 bu., Japan 412,000, while Ire- 
land was the other buyer. Class 2 
wheat sales found only two buyers. 
Colombia took only 29,000 bu. but the 
U.K. bought 1,906,000 bu. 


New York Exchange 
Seeks Grain Confabs 


NEW YORK—tThe New York Pro- 
duce Exchange and the North Ameri- 
can Export Grain Assn. have ex- 
tended invitations to the steamship 
operators and chartering brokers to 
renew the pre-war practice of meet- 
ing on the trading floor of the New 
York Produce Exchange in the morn- 
ing and again in the afternoon to 
parcel out refusals, to handle accept- 
ances and bids by the grain export 
merchants and to exchange informa- 
tion of mutual benefit. 

This practice was not followed to 
any great extent during World War 
II and for several years thereafter 


because of government to govern- 
ment grain trading. 
However, many grain exporters 


feel that meetings between the steam- 
ship and grain representatives in one 
location, namely, the floor of the 
Produce Exchange, will again prove 
beneficial to all. 
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Planning Under 
Way for Baking’s 
Largest Exposition 


CHICAGO—The baking industry’s 
greatest event—the 1955 Baking In- 
dustry Exposition—is moving steadily 
forward in its planning stages, com- 
mittee members announce. Advance 
reservations indicate that it will be 
the most successful event of its kind 
ever staged. 

“With a steady stream of reserva- 
tions for exhibit space by the allied 
trades and advance hotel reservations 
by bakers, the 1955 exposition, almost 
a year ahead of time, indicates that 
it will outstrip any previous such 
meeting,” said Curtiss H. Scott, 
Louisville, Ky., chairman of the 1955 
ABA-BEMA Industry Exposition 
Committee. 

The exposition, sponsored by the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., 
will be held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting and convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

Scheduled to be held in Atlantic 
City Oct. 1-6, 1955, the exhibits will 
fill both the street level and the 
boardwalk level of huge Convention 
Hall. The auditorium alone measures 
448 by 228 ft., making it the largest 
single industrial exposition hall in the 
US. 

No phase of the five-billion-dollar 
baking industry will be left out, Mr. 
Scott said. ‘The exposition will pro- 
vide bakers and suppliers with an un- 
precedented opportunity — an oppor- 
tunity for the baker to see every- 
thing that is new and the best in 
equipment, ingredients and methods, 
and an opportunity for the supplier 
to the bakery industry to present his 
products to an interested, enthusiastic 
audience of thousands of bakers from 
every part of the country.” 

More than 250 exhibitors were rep- 
resented in the 1949 Baking Industry 
Exposition, the last such exhibit held. 
Some 12,000 persons registered for 
the exposition and viewed the hun- 
dreds of displays and product demon- 
strations. 

In addition to exhibits by allied 
trades and bakers themselves, addi- 
tional exhibits will be entered by 
U.S. Government agencies. 

“In all, the exposition will provide 
both the baker and the supplier with 
a complete picture of the newest and 
the best in the baking industry,” Mr. 
Scott said. 

The chairman said that while a 
large part of the exhibit space has 
been reserved, none has been allocat- 
ed and there is plenty of space for 
any manufacturer or supplier who 
wishes to take part. 

Hotel reservations are being re- 
quested every day, but 40 hotels pro- 
vide ample facilities for as many 
rooms as will be required, he said. 

However, Mr. Scott urged both 
bakers and exhibitors not to delay in 
making reservations if they are in- 
terested in securing choice space and 
accommodations. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Get AIB Training 


CHICAGO—In the first class of its 
kind given by the department of bak- 
ery sanitation of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, department person- 
nel recently held a three-day training 
course for inspectors of the Missouri 
State Department of Health and Wel- 
fare. The course was given at the re- 
quest of John H. McCutchen, direc- 
tor of the health department's bureau 
of foods and drugs. 
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INSTALLING AOM OFFICERS—New officers of the Niagara District of 
the Association of Operative Millers were installed at a recent Trans-Border 
meeting of the AOM and American Association of Cereal Chemists in Buffalo. 
In this picture, J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, past 
AOM president and currently membership chairman, installs the elected 
officers. The officers, left to right, are Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 
new executive committeeman; Henry Dudek, Russell-Miller Milling Co., new- 
ly elected district committeeman; Carl ©. Giltner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., new 
district vice chairman; George W. Caylor, General Mills, new chairman, and 
Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, reelected secretary-treasurer, 





Nation's Bakers Take Lead in 
Better Breakfast Campaign 


CHICAGO Again this year the 
baking industry is taking the lead in 
efforts to inform the American people 
that breakfast is just as important as 
the other two meals of the day, E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., said last week in an- 
nouncing plans for the third annual 
breakfast campaign. Sparked by the 
Bakers of America Program, “Good 
Breakfast Means Good Morning” will 
be the major theme for bakers, gro- 
cers, and numerous food processors 
in February and March. 

“We have tried by every means at 
our command during the last two 
breakfast campaigns to convince the 
public that a good breakfast is es- 
sential to good health and efficiency,” 
Mr. Kelley said, “If our campaign this 
year has a theme within itself, it is 
‘Variety’.” 

“Breakfast today is the most ne- 
glected meal in the average family’s 
daily routine. A number of factors 
enter into the reasons why this is so, 
but we are convinced that the monot- 
ony of 2 breakfast menu that changes 
but little year after year has much 
to do with it. Toast is still the key- 
stone for both breakfast and the 
baker. That's basic. Toast itself can 
be prepared many ways — French, 
with peanut butter, spreads, etc., and 
there is no reason toast and other 
bakery foods cannot be combined to 
offer the homemaker a wide variety 
of attractive breakfast menus for her 
family to boost the popularity of this 
important meal. 


Support and Publicity Sought 

As in previous campaigns, Mr. 
Kelley said, the Bakers of America 
Program is tapping every possible 
source of support and _ publicity. 
Breakfast demonstrations will be con- 
ducted in schools and with youth 
groups. Publicity material is being 
sent to newspapers, syndicate press 
services, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision stations. Personal contact is 
being maintained with government 
agencies, nutritionists and educators. 

“An extra effort is being made this 
year to reach the ever-growing and 
very important television audience,” 
Mr. Kelley continued, “A new film 


‘Including Breakfast’—has been pro- 
duced and will be shown by hundreds 
of television stations and before edu- 
cational groups during the campaign. 

“Manufacturers and processors of 
related food items will feature break- 
fast in their advertising and promo- 
tional work as they have in previous 
years. It is here that our emphasizing 
the variety of ways that breakfast 
can be made attractive has the great- 
est impact in enlisting the support 
of numberless other concerns.” 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that the 
variety theme also offers the grocer 
and supermarket manager an excel- 
lent opportunity for a store-wide pro- 
motion in support of the breakfast 
campaign by utilizing the tie-in theme 
in point of sales promotional material, 

“A wide variety of eye-catching 
promotional material is being pre- 
pared and will be available for bakers 
to distribute to grocers, restaurants 
and other outlets for their baked 
foods,” Mr. Kelley said. “These items 
include a large four-color poster, 
Shelf strips featuring more than a 
dozen ways to combine toast and 
other foods. Special menus will be 
available for distribution to restau- 
rants and lunch counters. End labels 
on the breakfast theme will be avail- 
able from manufacturers. 


“Bakers Play Imported Role” 
“The program will need help in this 
campaign as it has in the past. Bak- 
ers will play an important role in 
distribution of the above material.” 
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Sales of hard winter wheat flour 
showed an upturn last week, but busi- 
ness in other types was slow. 

With some limited buying by sev- 
eral large chain bakers, sales in the 
Southwest averaged 90% of capacity, 
compared with 34% the previous 
week. Spring wheat flour business, 
however, declined, averaging 36% of 
capacity, compared with 78% the 
week before. Sales of soft wheat flour 
remained slow. 

The two occasions when an im- 
proved volume of business was done 
in the Southwest were short in dura- 
tion, and there was no general round 
of buying. Most of the buying was 
done by larger bakers, and few inde- 
pendents entered the market. Spring 


wheat flour business was confined 
largely to small, scattered fill-in 
orders. 


Family flour prices were unchanged, 
and new business was light. Direc- 
tions held fairly well, though. 

Flour business in the Pacific North- 
west, as in other parts of the country, 
was generally not very heavy, al- 
though some export business was 
noted 

Elsewhere, U.S. export activity was 
fair, but it appeared that little new 
business would be booked before the 
end of the year. 

In eastern Canada, it was reported 
that importers’ interest in Canadian 
flour was limited, The domestic mar- 
ket also was not as good as it had 
been 

U.S. flour production last week was 
about unchanged from the previous 
week and from a year ago, Gains 
were shown in the Northwest and in 
the central and southeastern states, 
but elsewhere output was lower or 
unchanged. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Bakers’ interest in 
spring wheat flour last week was very 
light, and sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged only 36% of five-day ca- 
pacity. This compares with 78% the 
previous week and 52% a year ago. 

There was no marked change in 
the wheat market, and bakery flour 
business was limited to small scat- 
tered fill-in sales. Flour prices late 
in the week were down about 5¢ from 
a week earlier. 

Most bakers are said to be covered 
on spring wheat flour to the first of 
the year and beyond, many perhaps 
for about 60 days. And unless there is 
a significant market reaction, no big 
sales are anticipated for the time be- 
ing 

There was no change in family flour 
prices, and sales activity was light. 
Directions remained fairly good, 

While spring wheat flour sales ac- 
tivity was slow, shipments were at a 
rate above five-day capacity. Ship- 
ments by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 107% of capacity, 
compared with 101% the previous 
week and 116% a year ago. 

Flour production in Minneapolis 
last week averaged 110% of capa- 
city, compared with 102% the previ- 
ous week and 100% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest, output aver- 
aged 99% of capacity, compared with 
96% the week before and 101% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 19, 100-lb. cottons: 
Standard patent $6.71@6.87, short 
patent $6.81@6.97, high gluten $7.26 
@7.37, first clear $5.91@6.21, whole 
wheat $6.71@6.81; family $6.87 @8.05. 
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Hard Winter Flour Sales 
Gain; Other Types Slow 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Rather limited buying 
by several of the large chain bakers 
pushed the sales volume up close to 
capacity in the Southwest last week 
The two periods in which a better 
volume of business was done were 
very short in duration, and no genera! 
round of buying was touched off 
Sales averaged 90% of capacity 
against 34% in the previous week and 
59% a year ago. 

A few bakers, including several 
major chain accounts, entered the 
market sparingly on two occasions 
While there were some indications 
that a fair volume of business might 
develop, actual sales did not amount 
to too much, In several! instances the 
purchases amounted to fill-in quanti 
ties for particular plants. Most buying 
was done by the larger bakers and 
only for a few weeks’ needs. Few in- 
dependent bakers entered the market 
some for the reason that they over- 
bought in the flood of business last 
summer and are now in a period of 
carrying charges in order to clean up 
on those contracts. 

Family flour prices remained steady 
with little new business placed on the 
books. Export activity was fair, al 
though it appears that little new busi- 
ness will be placed before the end of 
the year. Angola purchased 7,000 tons 
of .5% ash straights for equal month- 
ly shipments of about 1,000 tons, 
starting in December. Mills which 
were vying for business with Norway 
were advised that purchases would 
not be made before the end of the 
year, The Netherlands bought a few 
lots of 5% ash flour early in the 
week, 

Quotations Nov. 19, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.20@6.27, standard 
95% patent $6.1006.17, straight $6.05 
@6.12; established brands of family 


flour $6.55@7.80, first clears $5@ 


5.30, second clears $5, 1% ash clears 
or higher $4.70@5. 

Hutchinson: Business picked up for 
mills of this area last week as several 
large chains entered the market. 
However, volume was not great as 
bookings were spotted and not for 
long terms. Most orders placed were 
for two-week shipment or for 30 days. 
Spurt resulted from depleted inven- 
tories, but price structure is not fa- 
vorable at present time for concerted 
buying. Family flour business was 
slack. Operations were 75% as direc- 
tions kept a moderate pace. Prices 
were slightly stronger but mills left 
them unchanged. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 20: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.45@6.50; bakers’ short pat- 
ents, in papers, $6.10@6.15; standard, 
$6 @6.05. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very quiet, with prices practically 
the same as the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions showed some improve- 
ment, 

Oklahoma City: Sales declined last 
week and averaged 54.6%, compared 
with 73.6% a week earlier. Bookings 
were divided 97.6% to family buyers 
and 2.4% to bakers. Production av- 
eraged 100%. Prices were stable and 
closed unchanged. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, Nov. 20: 
Carlots family short patent $6.90@ 
7.30, standard patent $6.40@6.60; 
bakers unenriched short patent in 
paper bags $6.50@6.60, standard pat- 
ent $6.40@6.50, straight grade $6.35 


“6.45. Truck lots 20¢@50¢ higher 
on all grades. 
Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 


at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
72%, compared with 33% the preced- 
ing week and 35% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions ranged from fair to 
heavy. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Nov. 19: Family flour $6.98, bakers 
short patent $6.20, first clears $5.11, 
second clears $4.96. Prices were about 
unchanged, compared with the previ- 
ous week. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business held to a 
low level in the central states during 


(Continued on page 2) 





Sales of Durum Blended 
Products Continue Light 


Sales of durum granular blends 
and other blended products were light 
again last week, with business limited 
to small amounts for macaroni prod- 
uct manufacturers in need of sup- 
plies. 

With demand down for durum prod 
ucts,the price of durum wheat showed 
a marked drop last week. Receipts 
Were light, but the slow demand 
brought a reduction. This durum 
market drop in turn caused buyers 
of durum products to show more re: 
luctance to book ahead at this time 

There is a difference in coverage 
among durum blend buyers, but most 
are said to be covered for 45 to 60 
days ahead. However, some will have 
to buy for December. At any rate, 
no extensive bookings are foreseen in 
the early future unless there are 
some sharp market changes and a 
further price dip. 

Shipping directions last week were 
reported to have eased some. This 
was in part caused by Thanksgiving 
week closings among some macaroni 
plants. 

Eastern trade reports indicated 
that domestic demand for macaroni 
and noodle products held fairly well 


but export business was slow. 

While hard wheats used for blend- 
ing didn’t show much price change 
last week, durum was off 25¢ bu., 
with top quality durum quoted at 
the weekend at $4.30 bu. With the 
durum wheat decline, quotations on 
25-75% granular blends were down 
to $7.55@ 7.65 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Nov. 19 were as follows: 

13.5% Moisture or Less 

0 1b ‘ $4 
9 Ib 4 »@4.25 
8 Ib 4.19@4.20 
i7 Ib 1.05 @4.15 
6 Ib 4.00 @4.10 
> Ib . . 3.90@4,.00 
iit t ‘ 3.80@3.90 

It Ps 3.697 3.80 
2 3.59 23.70 
1 Ib 3.450 3.60 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
lburum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in on five-day week 
Wkly % 
ca pro of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Nov. 15-19 168,500 179,302 106 
f 
y 


20@ 4.30 


1 
1 
( 


sacks, based 


5-day wk 


’revious week 168,500 *185,999 109 
ear ago : 168,500 183,240 107 


Crop year 


production 
3,369,994 
3,611,031 


July 
July 


1-Nov. 19, 
1-Nov, 20 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Prices 
Fail to Show 
Much Strength 


Millfeed values early this week 
were fairly steady, but, compared 
with a week earlier, prices were gen- 
erally down slightly in major mid- 
western markets. Demand from feed 
manufacturers was not too heavy, 
and millfeed prices failed to show 
much strength, although there was 
some improvement late last week. 
On the West Coast, prices were about 
unchanged, while gains were report- 
ed in some eastern markets. 

Feed business picked up moderate- 
ly in the Northwest, most manufac- 
turers report, but the increase in 
volume did not require additional 
shifts or overtime. 

Sales of laying mashes have im- 
proved in a scattered way, with some 
dealers apparently having more suc- 
cess in convincing their customers 
that poor egg prices should not result 
in uneconomical cutting down on 
feeding. Also, more birds are now 
being housed, which has resulted in 
greater demand, 

However, over-all reduction in 
poultry feed business from normal ex- 
pectations is chiefly responsible for 
lighter tonnage this fall than 1953. 

Dairy feed demand continues to be 
fairly good, and hog supplements are 
moving well. 

A glance at the bargains offered on 
Thanksgiving turkeys this year is one 
way of observing the situation cur- 
rently confronting the feed industry 
in the Southwest. Heavy toms are 
quoted retail at 35@37¢ lb. and hens 
49@55¢ Ib., dressed. 

The large supplies of turkey avail- 
able for the holidays and the de- 
pressed market has put a dent in 
broiler prices again, with farm values 
dipping below 20¢ lb. in some areas, 
or several cents below the break- 
even point. Yet, it is reported that 
chicks are still being forced onto the 
growers by hatcheries under special 
deals. 

The situation in the poultry mar- 
ket is not allowing any more than 
just a moderate demand for feed in 
the Southwest. The demand for hog 
feeds continues only fair. Drouth 
dairy and cattle feed sales remain 
good and constitute the major por- 
tion of business by mills within the 
drouth sections. 

No appreciable improvement in de- 
mand for formula feeds was noted 
in the central states last week. 

Most manufacturers still main- 
tained that much colder weather and 
at least some snow would have to 
occur in order to stir up feeders to 
bring in their animals. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,967 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,238 in the 
previous week and 50,228 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,003,288 tons as compared with 1,- 
005,682 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
200,000-BU. EXPANSION 

PEARL, KANSAS—tThe Pearl Co- 
operative Assn. here has launched an 
expansion program with construction 
of a new 200,000-bu. grain elevator. 
Chalmers & Borton Construction Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has the contract. 
BREAD \8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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Wheat futures prices for the most 
part moved further upward last 
week, but early this week there was 
weakness in all markets. Last week 
gains of % to 2%¢ bu. were recorded 
at Kansas City and Chicago, while 
Minneapolis showed declines of % 
to 2¢ bu. Surplus disposal deals and 
further effects of the loan program 
lent strength to the market. At the 
same time, however, flour business 
was generally light, and export busi- 
ness was not heavy. Early this week, 
there was a lack of demand, and fu- 
tures prices were off a fraction to 
almost 3¢ bu. in the major markets. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
Nov. 19 were: Chicago December 


$2.91% @%, March $2.30% @ 1%, May 
$2.27% @%, July $2.14*%4 @ %; Kansas 
City December $2.37'4, March 
$2.36%, May $2.30%, July $2.18%; 
Minneapolis December $2.45, May 
$2.38%, July $2.31%. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced details of an agree- 


ment signed by the U.S. with Turkey 
providing for movement to turkey 
of $35.5 million worth of wheat and 
feed The agreement covers 
barter or for Turkish lira of 
some 11 million bushels of wheat and 
11 million bushels of feed grains. Also, 
details of the $85 million surplus 
commodity program for Japan, under 
Title I, PL 480, were announced. 
Among the commodities are $22.5 
million worth of wheat. It was esti- 
mated that about 13 million buhsels 
of wheat would be purchased. Also, 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion issued a procurement authoriza- 
tion in the amount of $1.8 million to 
Turkey for purchase of bread grains. 


grains 


sale 


Moisture Needed 
The need of moisture in southwest- 
ern winter wheat areas was noted, 


but it was considered too early in the 
season to cause a great deal of alarm. 
The government loan program con- 


tinued to have its effect in firming 
the market as there was a steady 


flow of wheat into the program. Farm 
marketings were generally small, al- 
though there was some pick-up fol- 
lowing price Mill demand was 
rather slack 


rises. 


Flour business showed some gain 
last week in the Southwest, but it 
was not heavy. And in other areas 


sales were light. 

Last week’s lag in springs as com- 
pared with winter wheats was attri- 
buted in part to mills’ drawing on 
CCC stocks of higher quality wheat. 

A USDA report on the wheat situ- 
ation indicated that the increase in 
carryover stocks is expected to slow 
down this season and probably end 
the following fiscal year as a result 
of reduced production and heavier 
exports. Exports in 1954-55 had been 
forecast at as high as 250 million 
bushels, and it was thought that this 
estimate might be hiked in view of 
special surplus export being 
made. 


deals 


Receipts Up 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.8 million bushels for the 
week ended Nov. 18, compared with 
1.4 million the previous week and 8.1 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At Minneapolis receipts 


of all classes of wheat totaled 908 
cars while Duluth took in 712 
Although demand for cash wheat 


was not particularly aggressive the 
small offerings made for a firm situ- 
ation, especially for wheat in the 13% 


protein and higher brackets. On Nov. 
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Wheat Futures Show Further 
Gains, But Then Slip Back 


18 trading ranges were as follows: 
Ordinary 1 Dark Northern Spring or 
1 Northern Spring 3@4¢ over the 
Minneapolis December price, 12% 
protein 5@13¢ over, 13% protein 
20@28¢ over, 14% protein 30@38¢ 
over, 15% protein 40@48¢ over, 16% 
protein 50@58¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.56% and the durum 
11.28%. 

Bids on durum wheat were reduced 
10¢ bu. Although offerings were very 
light the demand tapered off ma- 
terially. Mills showed limited buying 
interest as manufacturers are making 
liberal substitutions of other wheats 
in manufacturing durum products. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 19 
is shown in the accompanying table, 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No, 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 


$2.48 2.49 





11% Protein ........ ‘ 2.48% 2.49 
12% Protein ...... 2.50@2.58 
13% Protein ...... 8.7 
14% Protein 2.85 
15% Protein came se 2.85 2.93 
16% Protein ... eee 2.950 3.05 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
a 
4%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


60 Ib 4¢ premium 
59 Ib . . “ ‘ ° 2¢ premium 
57 Ib : > ° : 3¢ discount 
S66 BR oes es 8¢ discount 
55 Ib. , 13¢ discount 
BO Bin eeeoens ~ ‘ 18¢ discount 
53 Ib . . . 23¢ discount 
52 Ib. oun ose 28¢ discount 
SS BA ce sees ves ' 33¢ discount 
OP TB. saccaave 38¢ discount 


Under 50 lb. 5@7¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 


Moisture—1l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%% 
Cash Wheat Unchanged 
Easier tendencies alternated be- 


tween the premium structure and the 
basic future to leave cash wheat 
prices about unchanged from a week 
ago. With milling demand hesitant, 
premiums for higher protein offerings 
dropped about 2¢ last week. The De- 
cember future at the same time went 
into new high ground at near $2.38. 
On Monday, Nov. 22, the trend was 
reversed with the future closing down 
to $2.355% and the premiums gaining 
a cent. Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard 
winter was firm at 2 to 3¢ over and 
12.50% protein was 8 to 34¢ over. 
For 14.00% the range was 15 to 40¢ 
over. Receipts were 497 cars last 
week, compared with 368 in the pre- 
vious week and 752 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 19 
is shown in the accompanying table: 








No. 1 Dark and Hard $2 % @W2.79% 

No. 2 Dark and Hard % 7 

No. 3 Dark and Hard 1% 

No. 4 Dark and Hard »% 

No. 1 Red 16% 2 

No. 2 Red 2.34% @2 

No. 3 Red 2.33% @2.37% 

No. 4 Red 2.32% @2.36% 
At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 


hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Nov. 22 at $2.63% @2.64 bu., with 
13% protein at a 2¢ bu. premium. 
Demand was poor, but offerings were 
not especially pressing. 

There were no new wheat export 
bookings out of the Pacific North- 
west last week. Japanese buyers are 
scheduled to come into the market 
this week but their buying always 
seems to be delayed. Exporters are 
busy taking care of their old book- 
ings. Most of the wheat in the area 
is under government loan, although 
there is more than the usual amount 
going into feed channels because it 
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CuRRENT Firour PRODUCTION 


* * 


7 * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production tn principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the U.S. 





mills reporting currently in The 


total estimated 





Nov. 15-19, *Previous Nov. 16-20, Ne Nov, 18-22 
1964 week 1953 1951 
Northwest 792,125 746,394 T32,813 
Southwest 1,2 93 1,288,544 
Buffalo 6 16 500,248 
Central and Southeast 5 64 490,704 
North Pacifie Coast 262,674 276,790 
Totals 3,339,245 3,363,462 3,479,608 3,298,189 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 76 75 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week co July 1 to— 
Nov. 15-19, Previous Nov. 16-20, Nov 7-21, Nov. 18-22, Nov. 19, Novy, 20, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 1963 
Northwest . 99 96 101 94 AN 14,052,925 14,463,639 
Southwest 95 95 90 o4 90 265,018,159 24,583,239 
Buffalo 124 137 119 1156 109 11,073,131 10,734,662 
Central and 8. BE. 85 79 98 90 74 11,066,777 11,576,074 
N. Pacific Coast 65 75 77 79 76 6,916,060 5,498,990 
Totals 9s 99 98 o4 89 67,126,042 66,867,004 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
§-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Nov, 15-19 T9850 19,339 ao Nov. 15-19 232,600 257,291 110 
Previous week 279,850 OS, O18 96 Previous week 232,600 *236, 834 102 
Year ago 274,850 253,157 92 Year ago 252,600 254,006 100 
Two years ano 340.600 105.439 90 Two years ago 282,500 119,014 112 
Five-year average , 87 Five-year AVeETAB@ ......5665 ses 93 
Ten-year average 89 Ten-year average . 4 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Inclading Wichita and Salina) 








5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Noy 15-19 1,021,350 991,186 98 
Previous week 1,021,350 963,975 95 
Year ago 1,021,500 916,464 90 
Two years ago, .1,019,750 976,901 96 
Five-year average 95 
Ten-year average ‘ 9% 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucy, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 15-19 671,400 571,674 &5 
Previous week 671,400 79 
Year ago 671,000 7s 
Two years ago 671,400 603,253 90 
Five-year average ° £0 
Ten-year average 78 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 15-19 159,500 124 
Previous weel 159,500 132 137 
Year ago 159,500 647,715 119 
Two years ago 159,800 $2,358 115 
Vive-yeur average 107 
Ten-year average 110 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills tn Minnesota, tn- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 16-19 468,376 97 
Previous week *465,201 96 
Year ago 481,250 402,388 102 
Two years ago 652,000 464,393 5 
Five-year average ‘ jaoae 87 
Ten-year average saweb? fl 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal milla on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Nov, 15-19 216,000 154,000 72 
Previous week 215,000 *154,013 2 
Year ago 216,000 163,893 72 
Two years ago 230,000 191,531 83 
Five-year average ‘ see 82 
Ten-year average ‘ 81 


*Revised 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


Nov, 15-19 133,000 106,000 6% 
Previous week 133,000 107,661 95 
Year ago 133,200 00,186 74 
Two years ago 122,000 96,768 73 
Five-year average eves a4 
Ten-year average . bee see 85 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Nov 


19, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t 

Dakota and 

Buffalo, N.Y. 
--— South west*— 
Weekly Crop year 





Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Montana, including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
r-—Northwest*—, -——HBuffalot— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly 


St. Paul and Duluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 


-- Combined **—. 
Crop yr 





production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Nov. 15-19 5,120 506,488 . 280,910 11,200 215,890 0,007 1,003,288 
Prev. week 124,966 $14,1 12,100 t61,238 
Two wks. ago 24,646 , 10,976 50,5903 
1953 298,575 10,934 109,559 £0,228 1,006,682 
19 $17,044 16,230 214,675 £2,451 1,066,747 
1951 508,218 9,809 06,403 18,484 1,011,499 
1950 405,210 8,773 183,954 45,335 1,120,084 

*Principal of total capacity. tAll mills. thevised 

cannot make government loan qual- $368,650 to $8,059,907, a 4% drop. 
ity. Harvesting is finished and fall Statistics compiled by the Do- 


seeding is well advanced. October was 
favorable for seeding of fall wheat 
and November has been an ideal 
month with ample moisture in the 
soil. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Canada's Macaroni 
Industry Shows Gain 


WINNIPEG Canadian manufac- 
turers sold 70,783,848 Ib. of macaroni, 
spaghetti, vermicelli, noodles and 
similar products in 1953, 2,160,452 Ib. 
or 3% more than in 1952. However, 





the value of shipments was down by 


minion Bureau of Statistics recently 
released show that the 14 Canadian 
plants in the macaroni and kindred 
products industry shipped 69,151,488 
Ib. of the total compared with 66,775,- 
308 Ib. shipped by the 13 plants in 
the industry in 1952. These shipments 
were valued at $7,883,198 in 1953 
compared with $8,231,688 in the pre- 
ceding year. Gross value of all prod- 
ucts of the industry declined to $8,- 
124,698 from $8,536,320. 

In contrast, material costs in- 
creased to $4,787,233 from $4,587,616 
while payrolls advanced to $1,399,242 
from 1,397,762 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Reports $863,770 Net Profit 


TORONTO The directors of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. report 
that the company and its subsidiaries 
achieved a profit of $863,770 for the 
year ended July 31, 1954 compared 
with $970,672 in the previous year. 

Despite the reduction in the profit 
level, the earnings applicable to the 
common shares were maintained at 
the previous year’s level of $1.21 
share because the amount of prefer- 
ence stock outstanding was substan- 
tially reduced during the year. In 
January 1954, the report states, an 
offer was made to the holders of the 
company’s 5% cumulative preference 
shares to purchase such shares at 
a price of $90 a share together with 
an amount equivalent to the dividend 
accruing Jan. 1 to the date of pur- 
chase. Later the offer was extended 
for an additional period resulting in 
the purchase of 46,698 preference 
shares, including some purchased in 
the market. 

Current installments of debt and 
sinking fund payments paid or pro- 
vided for during the year amounted 
to $186,000. In addition the balance 
of the $1,350,000 issue of 44% se- 
cured notes was paid prior to ma- 


turity. To provide additional working 
capital and to furnish funds for the 
expansion of facilities a new issue of 
$5 million general mortgage bonds 
was sold on a favorable basis, the 
report states. 

Kenneth F. Wadsworth, president, 
commenting in the report on the 
lower volume of flour business 
worked, stated that the company ac- 
cepted a smaller amount of business 
in certain export and domestic mar- 
kets due to highly competitive con- 


ditions prevailing during the year. 
In departments other than flour, 
some modest increases in volume 


were obtained. Mr. Wadsworth adds 
that an extensive advertising pro- 
gram was maintained. 

Expenditure on fixed assets in- 
cluded extensive modernization and a 
new construction and equipment at 
other plants and warehouses. The 
Goderich plant was sold during the 
year, the report adds, 

Dividends at the rate of 5% were 
paid on the outstanding preference 
shares and two dividends at the rate 
of 25¢ a share were paid. on the com- 
mon shares on Nov. 25, 1953 and May 
28, 1954. 





Changes in 
German Grain 


Policy Made 


WASHINGTON--As a result of a 
new import procedure now in opera- 
tion in West Germany, future im- 
ports of U.S. wheat by the federal 
republic are likely to be determined 
to an increasing degree by quality 
rather than by price considerations 
alone, according to John J. Haggerty, 
U.S. agricultural attache in Bonn. 

West Germany's imports of US. 
wheat have been declining steadily in 
recent years, amounting to only 654,- 
000 metrie tons during 1953-54 com- 
pared with 1,167,000 tons in 1952-53, 
and with the 4-year average of 1,690,- 
000 tons for 1949-50 through 1952-53. 
This represents a decline of 44% com- 
pared with 1952-53 and of 61% com- 
pared with the 4-year average. 

The principal factors accounting for 
the decline are Germany's general 
import policy and its specific policy 
relating to wheat imports from the 
dollar area. The termination of United 
States economic aid may also have 
been a factor of some significance. 

Under the new import procedure, 
effective July 1, 1954, it is expected 
that the type of wheat imported will 
more nearly reflect milling demands 
than was the case under the old sys- 
tem when import authorizations were 
issued primarily on the basis of low- 
est landed cost. Formerly, the miller 
had little or no choice as to wheat 
quality since that decision was made 
for him by the Import and Storage 
Agency. While any type of wheat 
needed may be imported within the 
limits imposed by trade policy, the 
ability of an importer to stay in busi- 
ness will now depend primarily on his 
ability to compete with other im- 
porters in supplying high quality 
wheat of the type demanded by mill- 
ers. Likewise, foreign suppliers must 
compete for the West German mar- 
ket on the basis of type and quality. 
As in the past, the Import and 


Storage Agency will announce from 
time to time whenever competitive 
bids for supplying wheat from foreign 
countries will be considered. Such 
announcements ordinarily will not 
specify quantities, but they will in- 
clude the currency areas from which 
the grain may be imported, and ar- 
rival dates. In addition, they may 
include such quality specifications as 
the Agency deems necessary. Import- 
ers may then submit applications to 
the Import and Storage Agency for 
import authorization. In making ap 
plication for an authorization to im 
port a specified quantity of wheat, 
the importer must consider the qual- 
ity factor as well as the c.i.f. price 
sirice he must be able to sell the 
wheat at a profit in competition with 
wheat of other importers. 

Except in the case of wheat for 
stock-piling purposes, lowest landed 
costs are no longer a primary factor 
in the issuance of import authoriza- 
tions because the basic price at which 
importers may dispose of foreign 
wheat is fixed, and profits are lim- 
ited by law. 

Basic selling prices for imported 
wheat are fixed by the Import and 
Storage Agency at levels comparable 
to average prices maintained for do- 
mestic wheat. For July and August, 
1954, importers basic selling prices 
were established at DM 415 per 
metric ton ($2.69 bu.); for September, 
at DM 417 per metric ton ($2.71 bu.); 
and for October at DM 422 per metric 
ton ($2.74 bu.). 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFtE-—— 


Lyon & Greenleaf Expand 
Wheat Storage Facilities 


LIGONIER, IND.-——Additional stor- 
age space has been built at the Lyon 
& Greenleaf Co., Inc., flour mill. The 
new units have increased the amount 
of grain storage from 100,000 bu. to 
more than 300,000 bu. 

The firm also has grain storage 
facilities and a mill at Millersburg 
Officials say that more improvements 
will be made which will permit the 
handling of all types of grain. At 
present the company confines itself 
tu wheat. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO., LTD. 
and its subsidiaries 


(other than controlled bakery companies) 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
as at July 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


Accounts and bills receivable, le illowances for possible lo 


in collection 8 $35,047 

Accounts receivable from controlled 

Inventories as determined and certified by the mana 
and valued as follows 


bakeries 80,258 


Spring wheat (including wheat held a agent for the 
Canadian Wheat Board) it cost $ 3,680.11 
Flour, winter wheat, coarse grains, cereals, feed bags and 
other products and material at the lower of cost or 
market ° 6,366,080 
10.04 19 
Prepaid expenses 169,337 
$19,525,652 
Sundry 
Inventories of repair parts and supplies $ 155,057 
Advances to controlled bakery companies 120,000 
Sinking fund—cash in hands of trustee 438 
275,49 
Investments 
Shares of controlled bakery companies based on revaluations 
by the management in 1926 (approximate market value 
$1,759,000) ° $ 2,179,854 
Other investments, mortgage exchange seats and propertie 
acquired, held for sale, less amounts written off 402,290 
2,582,144 
Fixed 
Real estate, plant and equipment, at the depreciated rep! 
ment valuation as appraised by Canadian Appraisal Co., 
Ltd., as of June 15, 1929 n the case of Maple Leaf Mill 
ing Co., Ltd and as at Ma 70, 1925, in the e of one 
subsidiary plus subsequent additions at cost $18,141,462 
Less accumulated depreciation 8,877,469 
gq ‘ u 
Patents, trademarks and goodwill 
$31,64 
LIABILITIES 
Current 
Bankers’ advances (secured) ° $ 9,521,405 
Owing for undelivered purchases of grain (secured 121,286 
Accounts and wages payable and accrued charge >,691,470 
Income and other taxes payable . ae 528,987 
Interest accrued on funded debt 86,980 
Instalments on funded debt payable within one year 125.000 
$13,075,129 
Funded debt 
First mortgage sinking fund bond % erles due 196 
Issued 2 $ 2,500,000 
Less redeemed or purchased for redemption 935,000 
$ 1.9 
Collateral trust ten-year % erial debentures (secured) repa 
able in 1955 (after deducting instalment of $100,000 in 
cluded in current liabilities) 1 
General mortgage bond 1% % eries A repayable $400,000 an 
nually on Oct, 1 in each of the years 1955 to 1959 inelu 
and $3,000,000 on (Gct 1 1960 5 000.000 
Mortgage payable by a subsidiary in quarterly instalment of 
$6,250 (after deducting $25,000 included in current 
liabilities) ° > 156,250 
7.521 " 
Deferred credit 
Tax reductions applicable to future years 160,000 
Minority interest in the common shares of a subsidiary 17,974 
Capital 
Authorized: 
$1,492.04 5% cumulative redeemable preference hare 
$100 par value redeemable at $104 (after deduct 
ing 48,507.96 share purchased and cancelled) 
600,000 common share of no par value 
Issued 
19,174.72 preference share (after deductin 16,697.96 
shares purchased and cancelled during the ar).$ 1,917 
627,514 common shares . 122,826 
$ 5.94 a8 
Less 496 preference shares and 3,850 common share held by 
a subsidiary 3,870 
4,986,428 
Contributed surplus . 575,088 
Exces of book value of net asset of a subsidiary on acquisition 
over the investment therein 1,862,301 
Earned surplus—balance accumulated since Aug. 1, 1934 4,419,117 
$31,647,28 
Contingent lability: Customer paper under discount .$1,332,772 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
For the Year ended July 31, 1954 
Earnings from operations before deducting the charges set out 
below ; $ 2,793,081 


Dividends from controlled bakery 


companie | ‘ 540 
Income from other investments 5 


Deduct: 


Interest on funded debt $ 235,431 


Depreciation on buildings, plant, equipment, trucks and auto 
mobiles. sak 2 ; 669.905 
Appropriation for employees’ pension 222,65¢ 
1,127,989 
Profit before deducting income taxes and minority interest in 
profit of subsidiary $ 1,764,42¢ 
Taxes on income ‘ ‘ $ 898,000 
Minority interest in profit of subsidiary 656 
00,¢ 
Net profit for the year $ 8 79 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 
For the Year ended July 31, 1954 
Balance July 31, 1953 ; ‘ $ 3,027,307 
Net profit for the year aoe ° 863,770 
$ 891,07 
Deduct dividends declared during the year 
(on preference shares, 5% $ 212,608 
On common shares—-two dividends of 25¢ per share each paid 
Nov. 25, 1953, and May 8, 1954 263,757 
$ 476,365 
Less subsidiary company's participation in the above dividends 1,405 
_ 471,960 
Sees. Dire BR, BOOS oo 000 6-44.00-00b0cbebecensdb0eeseoticeeearece $ 3,419,117 
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Move over, 


Rainbow...¥ 
We have as many colors as you 
... and MORE PATTERNS! 


Women who buy feed and flour in dress print bags 
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¥ 


for home sewing want lots of color... 


lots of smart, new, attractive patterns. 


That’s why so many mills use BEMIS DRESS PRINT 
BAGS ~ gay, tub-fast colors ... smart new designs 
from top New York fashion artists... 


print patterns suitable for all home sewing needs. 





Get the complete story about Bemis 
Dress Prints from your Bemis Man. 


Bemis 


General Offices « St. Louis 2, Missouri 















GRAIN MILLERS’ UNION—Writing 
for the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, 
Sam Romer of the newspaper’s staff 
tells about AFL’s American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers, which, he says, 
is ‘a midget in size but packs a pret- 
ty hefty wallop.” This is some of Ro- 
mer’s story: 

“After an unusual record of labor 
peace in the milling industry since 
the first organization strikes during 
the 30's, it ran up against strong 
employer resistance last year. 

“When General Mills, largest em- 
ployer with whom the union deals, 
tried to eliminate a paragraph on 
work-scheduling from the national 
master contract, the union leadership 
interpreted it as an attempt to test 
the union's ability to fight back. 

“After fruitless negotiations, the 
Grain Millers called a national strike 
of 5,200 General Mills employees in 
20 cities from Buffalo, N.Y., to Los 
Angeles, Cal., including about 500 in 
Minneapolis. 


@ “The strike lasted three weeks but 
it ended with the contract clause 
intact 

“Unionism in the nation’s milling 
industry is not new, despite the com- 
parative youth of the Grain Millers. 

“In the union’s national offices in 
the Metropolitan building, officials 
treasure a 50-year-old badge bearing 
the legend of the ‘Flour Packers and 
Nailers Protective Union 7458, AFL.’ 
On it is emblazoned a hammer and 
ax, resting on a flour barrel. 

“But the AFL union apparently 
vanished during the years when com- 
pany unionism flourished in Ameri- 
can industry. Two AFL unions, the 
Bakers and the Brewery Workers, 
tried their hand at organizing the mill 
workers. Neither was successful. 

“The rebirth of industrial unionism 
in 1933 brought in its wake another 
AFL try -this time through the use 
of federal labor unions, directly char- 
tered by the AFL. 

“Active in the AFL drive was the 
“orand-daddy” of the present inter- 
national union, Meyer L. Lewis, per- 
sonal representative of AFL presi- 
dent William Green. Under Lewis’ di- 
rection, some 25 unions were organ- 
ized with 5,000 members into the 
National Council of Cereal Workers. 

“By 1940 the basic organization 
work was done, with 125 locals count- 
ing some 25,000 members. Lewis with- 
drew and the locals, still under AFL 
supervision, formed the American 
Federation of Grain Processors, 

“Despite the fact that for all prac- 
tical purposes the new union was on 
its own, its leaders were restive un- 
der continued supervision by the AFL. 
They felt that they had earned the 
right to full autonomy—an unquali- 
fied international union like other 
AFL bodies. 

“This demand was opposed by some 
AFL leaders, especially craft union 
officials who resented the new union's 

industrial makeup. But in July, 1948, 


the AFL formally granted a new 
name and a new charter——with juris- 
diction over workers employed in 
grain and cereal processing mills. 
“The new union has been led since 
its charter by Sam Ming, president 
and Harold A. Schneider, secretary- 
treasurer, 
_“Ming, a 62-year-old Kansan, has 
a record of working in the mills of 
the Pacific Northwest since 1910. He 
helped organize one of the first lo- 
cals in 1933 in Seattle, Wash 
“Schneider, 46, also is a Kansan 
and began as a sweeper in Kansas 
flour mills. He helped organize his 
plant in 1935 in Wichita. He now lives 
at 4801 Rutledge avenue, Edina 


@ “The Union is governed by an ex- 


exutive board of 14, including the 
two top officers, four general vice 
presidents and eight district vice 


presidents. 

“George A. Zipoy, Minneapolis, is 
one of the general vice presidents, 
and Lawrence R. Swanson, business 
agent of the union’s local 1 in Min- 
neapolis, is district vice president in 
the Upper Midwest. 

“All officers of the union, incident- 
ally, must have worked for at least 
three years in the mills before be- 
coming eligible for election 

“The union has pioneered a numbe1 
of interesting collec- 
tive bargaining. One of them has been 
its writing of national master agree- 
ments with the milling chains, estab- 
lishing uniform conditions on all 
working conditions except wages. 

“Wages are settled by the 
in separate negotiations. 

“Union leaders estimate there are 
some 70,000 workers in their juris- 
diction—-but some 10,000 are em- 
ployed in scattered elevators and 
small mills, difficult to organize and 
costly to service. Of the rest, some 
15,000 are members of the CIO Brew 
ery Workers, mostly in southern rice 
mills.” 


techniques in 


locals 
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MILL-BILL—This lethal implement 
has nothing to do with tribal war- 
fare or the hoodlums of big cities. 
It is a mill-bill, a necessary part of 
every miller’s equipment many years 
ago. Some are still in use in many 
parts of the world, The mill-bill’s 
function is to dress millstones. The 
handle is called a “thrift” and the 
metal part a “bill.” The specimen 
pictured here is in the Museum of 
English Rural Life in the University 
of Reading. 
eee 


Grasshoppers cause probably more 
direct damage to crops than any 
other insect pest. From 1942 to 1950, 
they destroyed $800 million worth 
of crops and $2 billion worth of 
range grass. Erosion caused by lack 
of vegetation and the forced sale of 
livestock cost additional millions. 
The reason is the hopper’s tremen- 
dous appetite. He thrives in nearly 
every climate and eats almost any- 
thing. As few as 15 per square yard 
can destroy 50% of the forage, while 
35 can leave the area practically bare 
of growth. After crops and grasses 
have been destroyed, hoppers fre- 
quently eat the leaves and bark of 
deciduous trees and occasionally feed 
on pines, firs and spruces. 


Under plow in the Great Plains, 
says True D. Morse, under secretary 
of agriculture, are more than 14 
million acres that are not adapted 
to continued cropping. Mr. Morse 
calls arable farming in the drier 
areas of the plains “exploitive farm- 
ing. 





“TI allow,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “thet ef’n it wan’t fer Ma Fetchit, settin’ sort of quiet 





like with her knittin’ needles 
and sewin’ basket an’ calmin’ 
» the waters when I git all riled 
up over some dang thing that’s 
gone wrong at the mill, Fetch- 
it’s Pride would have turned 
out to be Fetchit’s Folly long 
ago. She’s been a power 0’ 
good in our corner of the 


mounting, an’ like as not this tarnation crick-millin’ busi- 
ness of our’n wouldn’t have amounted to a pan of ashes 
without her. Still an’ all, ef’n she was to get real fraughted 
up at me, I'd as lief tangle with that catamount up at 


Forked Tree crossing. 
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Government Jobs: 
Down and Up 


Although the federal government 
has been cutting down its payrolls, 
the total number of government em- 
ployees in the country continues to 
rise. The states and their political 
subdivisions have adding em- 
ployees faster than the federal gov- 
ernment has been cutting. 

According to figures recently re- 
by the Census Bureau, the 
overall total of government employees 
increased from 6,184,000 in July, 1953 
6,332,000 in July, 1954. During 
that one-year period, the number of 
federal workers decreased by 115,000 
The states and municipalities added 
263,000 employees. 

Reports from the Byrd Committee 
on Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures show a continuous decline in 
the number of regular federal civilian 
employees since July, 1952, with the 
exception of June, 1954, when there 
was a small increase. This increase, 
however, was more than offset by 
the decreases in July and August. 

The decreases in the number of em- 
ployees have been general among fed- 
eral departments and other agencies. 
In the Department of Defense the to- 
tal number decreased by about 100,- 
000, with Army civilian employees 
down about 64,000, Navy down about 
33,000, and Air Force about 3,000. 

The other executive departments 
showed decreases aggregating about 
23,000. Independent offices and mis- 
cellaneous agencies for the most part 
also reported decreases. 


been 


leased 


to 


@e°e 
Wheat was a direct gift of the 
gods among the Greeks and the 


Egyptians, and for the Chinese it was 
a grant from heaven, celebrated by 
an annual sowing by the emperor, a 
custom introduced by the mythical 
ruler Shennung. 


ee @ 
AN OLD MILL 


I’m thinking of an old mill 
Where purple passion vines 
Screen a partly fallen wall 
And wild-rose intertwines. 


The way’s through scented meadows, 
Over a hill and down, 

Below a cliff, beside a stream, 
Within the sight of town. 


It’s lovely there in Autumn 
When the goldenrod is bright, 
And multicolored butterflies 
Are twinkling in the light. 


And when the landscape’s softened 
By twilight’s magic spell, 
I hear again the creaking wheel— 
The sound I love so well. 


Edwin B. McElfatrick 
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IN THE ROLE OF A PRESERVER 


F course it may be immodest to speak about 

ourselves. We have done so many a time 
and oft but, it is to be hoped, with some degree of 
propriety and restraint. Now there is another 
spokesman, whom we may quote without offensive 
immodesty, for he is not speaking specifically of 
us, but of publishers who, we like to think, re- 
semble us. He is the author of a newly-published 
book called “Business Journalism—Its Function 
and Future: The Story of Know-How” (Julien 
Elfenbein, Harper & Bros.). Writes Mr. Elfen- 
bein: 

“The business press has a dual personality. 
It is a private enterprise, a business operated for 
profit by businessmen, It is also a quasi-public in- 
stitution, essential to the preservation of all other 
private enterprise in a free democratic society, 
and to the preservation of society itself. 

“Unlike other institutions, however, the busi- 
ness press is not tax-free; it is not supported by 
voluntary contributions, nor is it endowed. The 
press does enjoy a special privilege in the use 
of the mails, a subsidy granted in the public in- 
terest. To survive, however, an independent busi- 
nesspaper must make money. 

“But that is not the sole reason for the ad- 
vertiser’s use of the businesspaper. The advertiser 
looks upon the businesspaper as a spokesman for 
his industry, an independent spokesman, a cham- 
pion of his rights as a private enterpriser, and of 
the rights of all private enterprise, a crusader 
against those forces which would destroy or in- 
jure the industry, a pioneer for the improvement 
of industry standards; and finally, he looks upon 
his businesspaper as a line of communication, to 
bring back to him the news it gathers and the 
interpretation of news and events which affect 
or may affect his private business enterprise, his 
particular field, and all industry. He, too, is a 
reader. Were the business press but a carrier of 
advertising messages, in the way that a truck 
transports bundles of papers, advertisers could as 
easily go to any job printer and have the printer 
run off and staple together their several adver- 
tising messages. These printed and bound mes- 
sages the advertisers could then furnish to any 
mailing concern together with their customer lists, 
with instructions to send them out periodically to 
their customers. The businesspaper is not a cata- 
logue 

“By merely making money, by merely being 
a successful business enterprise, the business press 
does not fulfill its obligation to industry or its as- 
signment for the future. Business journalism can- 
not afford, any more than can medicine or law, 
to look upon its enterprise as a ‘plain business 
proposition’ or as a calling owing nothing what- 
ever to the public.” 

Readers of the Northwestern Miller have seen 
many a zealous protest against welfare-state as- 
saults upon private enterprise. Sometimes the 
editorial stylus has paused while the wielder of 
it debated the propriety of commenting here upon 
any aspect of such a broad and long subject, but 
now the question is answered by Mr. Elfenbein 
in the first of the four quoted paragraphs. We 
were but hewing to the function and purpose of 
a business journal which, as “a quasi-public insti- 
tution” is “essential to the preservation of all 
other private enterprise in a free democratic 
society, and to the preservation of society itself.” 
So here is the excuse, if not justification, for fu- 
ture editorializing along this line. 

Mr. Elfenbein really sets us up, in many ways. 
He thinks well of the business press, as may be 
judged by this from the “Foreword”: “Business 
historians may well attribute the phenomenal 
growth of industry and commerce in this country 
to the fact that we have had a business press of 
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outstanding virility—at least one, and frequently 
two or more papers, devoted to each and every 
important phase of agriculture, mining, manufac- 
ture, transportation, and marketing.” And this: 
“In this country, there is hardly a machine or a 
material or a process but owes much of its rapid 
development and speedy acceptance to the fact 
that the business press picked it up out of its 
crib, nursed it along in its creeping stages, and 
spread the news of its birth and growth. . .. What 
other channel of public information and education 
now functioning could take over this highly techni- 
cal service?” 

The word “business,” Mr. Elfenbein reminds 
us, “concerns the activities of two billion human 
beings. More than that, it concerns an immense 
volume of deferred or incompleted exchanges by 
all the people on this planet, which affect the 
business of every person, no matter where he 
lives.” 

Another measurement of the magnitude of 
American business journalism lies in the fact 
that there are about 1,600 business papers regu- 
larly published in the U.S. and 150 in Canada. 
The investment of the business paper publishing 
industry in its own machines and equipment 1s 
estimated at $100 million. 

Thank you, Mr. Elfenbein. Yours is a good 
book. 

"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

THE UNDEFINED FARMER 

ESULTS of a survey conducted among 1,700 

Wisconsin farmers by Wisconsin University’s 
College of Agriculture inspired comment on this 
page to the effect that the facts disclosed seem 
to indicate no present trend toward rural de- 
population. The editorial headline went a_ step 
farther and hinted that farming might, after all, 
still be considered a good way of life. 

The survey seemed to suggest that the ties 
binding Wisconsin farmers to their soil are strong 
and deep-rooted. One-tenth of the farmers said 
they were ready to pull up their roots if better 
opportunities appeared elsewhere, but most of 
those who were interviewed said that only old 
age, illness or a major family or personal crisis 
would make them leave the farm. 

The economists making the survey reported 
that most Wisconsin farmers don’t think of their 
operation as strictly a dollar-and-cents proposi- 
tion. Part-time farmers especially place emphasis 
on farming as a way of life rather than as a way 
of making a living. 

The survey showed fewer than five per cent 
chose farming for their life’s work because they 
considered it a good economic business. One- 
third said they chose farming because they were 
brought up on a farm, inherited a farm, or had 
no experience in any other occupation. Fewer 
than one-fourth had ever considered any other 
kind of work. 

To Ron Kennedy, executive vice president of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, there were more 
ways than one of interpreting the facts developed 
by the survey. Mr. Kennedy is a veteran observer 
of the agricultural scene, and a deep thinker upon 
agricultural problems. His reflections are based 
upon long contemplation and are always worth 
hearing. He writes, on this topic: 


“T enjoyed your nostalgic editorial about farm- 





ing as a way of life (especially, I note, to the 
part-time farmer). It seems to me, however, that 
you are falling into the same error in speaking 
thus about ‘farming’ or ‘agriculture,’ that we do 
when we say ‘wheat is wheat.’ 

“Factually there has been an exodus of bodies 
from farming, and logically this trend will con- 
tinue, and I suggest that in those areas of agri- 
culture from which this exodus has taken place, 
farming is coming to be much more of a business 
and much less of a ‘way of life.’ 

“It doesn’t seem to me that the statistics 
from the Wisconsin College of Agriculture have 
much significance unless they are related some 
way to the commercial farming activities of those 
questioned, If we looked at the land which pro- 
duces our bread wheat, would it still be true that 
only 5% is farmed by the those who chose such 
occupation as a good economic business? Or would 
it be closer to 95%. 

“My interest in this is that the present near- 
nationalization of the grain business appears to 
have resulted from social legislation adopted by 
the public on the general premise that ‘farming is 
farming.’ Price support for cotton often is advo- 
cated on humanitarian grounds, to help ‘the 
farmer,’ yet in actual operation the average cot- 
ton loan in California is $1,731 and the largest 
loan is $1% million. 

“Putting those two cotton farmers in one sta- 
tistic reminds me of the sad tale of the statistician 
who drowned in the middle of a stream that 
averaged only four feet in depth. I wonder if the 
motives of the one, in staying on the farm, are 
at all similar to those of the other. I wonder the 
same thing about the farmers described in your 
editorial.” 

Speaking at the Spring Wheat Show in Willis- 
ton, N.D., on Nov. 3, Mr. Kennedy offered these 
observations relating to farm population trends: 

“An item in the New York Times last week 
quoted the head of the Ag. Finance Section of 
the USDA as saying ‘roughly 100,000 young men 
in this country want to begin farming.’ They face 
the problem of getting the money backing for a 
business that requires a large investment. 

“Just so you won't think I am talking general 
averages about this business of farm and non- 
farm employment, here are the BLS figures for 
this area, comparing 1953 with 1946. In those 
seven years, non-farm employment increased 
22.3% in North Dakota, and 22.8% in Montana, 

“I am sure there has been an opposite trend 
on the land itself. 

“We ought to quit thinking about commercial 
wheat farming so much as a ‘way of life,’ and 
think of it more as the competitive mechanized 
highly capitalized business that it really is. 

“Years ago it was sometimes said: ‘If you 
can't do anything else, you can farm.’ Today the 
situation is reversed. You can go into almost any 
other kind of business easier than you can go 
into the business of farming. 

“Take capital investment: In American in- 
dustry today it takes an average investment of 
from $12,000 to $15,000 to create one job. On a 
typical farm in the Corn Belt it takes an invest- 
ment of nearly $50,000 to create one job,” 
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SUBSIDY FOR FOREIGN MILLS? — A. W. 
Erickson, the dig-and-delve North American crop 
estimator and wheat-economy philosopher, sees in 
our great stores of government-owned grain a 
subsidy to foreign flour mills, many of which 
America helped to build. In his opinion, instead 
of subsidizing foreign mills with our wheat at a 
low price “we need to subsidize our own mills 
with wheat at a price that will interest American 
consumers.” 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Freight Rates 


The recent hike in ocean freight 
rates, a decisive factor in determin- 
ing Canada's position in the wheat 
and flour markets of the world, is 
not seen as indicating a permanent 
trend, according to shipping circles 
The steep hike, considered to be only 
seasonal, was brought about by a 
number of contributing circumstan- 
ces, 

The demand for movement out of 
Montreal was heavy as soon as the 
five week British dock strike was 
settled and, in the face of this, own- 
ers were able to ask for more, Added 
to this was a sharp demand for bot- 
toms in other parts of the world. 
Large scale wheat shipments from 
Australia to India absorbed more 
ships than usual while the need to 
transport 700,000 tons coal from the 
U.S. to Britain took space in many 
Atlantic ships. When these, and simi- 
lar demands, are covered, it is felt 
that rates will ease. 

When they do, charges will still be 
high. Charter rates are reported to 
be 94% over the average for the last 
six months of 1947 compared with 
80% in November last year. Traders 
cannot hope to see rates dip much 
below the level of a year ago and 
even that may not be attained for 
some time, according to observers. 

Elevators at Montreal, Trois Ri- 
vieres, Sorel and Quebec have heavy 
stocks of grain on hand but shippers 
are attempting to speed up move- 
ment in order to make up for the 
snarl occasioned by the British dis- 
turbances, Whether they can hope to 
bring the situation up to normal in 
the remaining weeks of the naviga- 
tional season is doubtful. The season 
ends officially Dec, 1 but in recent 
years mild weather has enabled work 
to go up to the end of the first week 
in December. Much, therefore, de- 
pends upon the weather conditions in 
the next three weeks. Any early 
closure of the port would add to the 
difficulties now facing the Canadian 
authorities. 

Though the St. Lawrence ports have 
no hope of equalling the 1953 ship- 
ping record of 250 million bushels 
moved through the ports, it had been 


hoped that the long term average 
of 150 million bushels would be 
topped, 


Wheat Supplies 


Canada's total wheat availability 
for the crop year 1954-55 has been 
estimated at 893.1 million bushels, 
made up of the July 31 carryover 
of 594.2 million bushels and the re- 
vised crop estimate of 298.9 million 
bushels. 

The supply is reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics as the 
fourth largest on record, exceeded 
only by the 1953-54 record level of 
983.6 million bushels, and the 1942- 
43 and 1952-53 totals of 980.4 million 
and 905.1 million bushels respec- 
tively. 

Assuming realization of the current 
forecast of production and estimated 
domestic requirements of 160 million 
bushels, some 733.1 million bushels 
are available for export and carry- 
over during 1954-55, compared with 
848.8 million available in the previ- 
ous crop year. 

The combined exports of wheat as 
grain and flour in terms of wheat 
during the August-September period 





amounted to 48.8 million bushels as 
against 53.2 million for the same 
months of the preceding crop year. 


Export Managers 


There is general agreement in flour 
trade circles with the contention ad- 
vanced by Clarence D. Howe, Cana- 
da’s minister of trade and commerce, 
that if Canadian companies are to be 
successful in foreign markets they 
must devote just as much attention 
to exports as they do to domestic 


sales (The Northwestern Miller, 
Nov. 9, page 20.) 
One commentator felt that there 


was a strong case for devoting even 
more attention, as far as the flour 
milling industry is concerned, because 
productive capacity is three times 
the domestic demand. While Canadi- 
an export managers cannot complain 
of Cinderella-like treatment, they 
most certainly do not receive three 
times the attention given to the do- 
mestic side. Even so they pull off 
many valuable pieces of business for 
their respective firms and it all adds 
up as a major benefit for the Canadi- 
an economy. 

Whether the application of the 
name Cinderella to the less fortunate 
members of the exporting business 


can be justified was not made clear 
by those commenting on the report 
of Mr. Howe’s criticism. It was sug- 
gested, however, that the export de- 
partments might prefer something 
a little less feminine and more indi- 
cative of the miracles they pull off 
at regular intervals, for the present 
state of the trade is such that the 
booking of substantial business is 
nothing less than a miracle plus a lot 
of hard work. Perhaps in substitu- 
tion of Cinderellas they will be con- 
tent to be known as the Jack Horners 
of the industry, bearing in mind that 
the original Jack Horner, steward of 
the Abbot of Glastonbury at the time 
of the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
in England, had to meet some fierce 
competition and ran the risk of losing 
his head from the axe of Henry VIII's 
executioner, in his efforts to pull out 
his particular plum. 


Newsmen 
Another trade observer, comment- 
ing on the Cinderella appellation, 


said that if the fierce light of pub- 
licity must be brought to bear on 
export officials, it was only fair that 
those who write about them should 
be given similar treatment. Accord- 
ingly, he draws attention to a recent 
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speech by Derek Heathcoat-Amory, 
Britain’s minister of agriculture and 
food, in which he spoke about those 
people who are of the agricultural 
industry and its ancillary trades, yet 
are not in them. Agricultural journal- 
ists were singled out for mention and 
Mr. Heathcoat-Amory declared that 
in separating the wheat from the 
chaff he was glad to put newsmen in 
the former classification. He added 
“they, too, sometimes have a very 
high moisture content.” 


Churehill 


The port of Churchill shut down 
during the week ended Nov. 13 with 
a new shipping and freight handling 
record assured, The season lasted 
only eight weeks but in that period 
36 ships loaded 12.6 million bushels 
of grain for Europe, beating last 
year’s record of 31 ships and just 
over 10 million bushels of grain. 

The port's facilities will be im- 
proved when work is completed on 
the doubling of the elevator capacity 
to provide space for 5 million bushels. 

Efforts to extend the shipping sea- 
son have not been successful mainly 
because of the reluctance of insur- 
ance interests to take the risks. One 
reason advanced is that no salvage or 
repair facilities are available at the 
port. However, it is reported that a 
Montreal group is planning the es- 
tablishment of a small emergency 
repair yard at Churchill and that a 
salvage tug may be stationed there. 








Overseas Newsnotes. .. . py the Northwestern Miter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





' 
Give-Aways 

The U.S. government's action in 
selling wheat to Japan under the 
provisions of Public Law 480, the 


surplus disposal program legislation 
has not proved unduly alarming to 
other exporters, according to com- 
ment in London market circles 
There is some disposition to describe 
the scheme as a give-away program 
but while traders are watching Amer- 
ican action carefully, it has 
noted that the U.S. authorities have 
done nothing that can be considered 


been 


harmful to the normal channels of 
trade. 
Such countries as Japan, Yugo- 


Slavia and Spain could not have af- 
forded to cover their needs on ordi- 
nary commercial terms without the 
granting of long term credits, credits 
which other exporting nations are not 
in a position to grant. 

Australia, the best placed supplier 
of wheat for Japan, is not anxious to 
extend sales unduly because the Jap- 
anese are already in debt to them 
and inflated shipments of wheat 
would only increase the imbalance, it 
is stated. The Canadians do not ap- 
pear to be suffering and reports of 
deals, the latest involving 2 million 
bushels, continue to come through 
The Canadians, it is felt, could gain 
from the U.S. action for much of 
the wheat to be provided under PL 
480 will be soft wheat and the new- 
ly acquired bread eating habits of 
the Japanese may require the im- 
portation of substantial quantities of 
hard wheat to maintain the quality 
of the grist. 

Canada is also a prominent sup- 
plier of barley but this year the 
crop is of low grade and the Canadi- 


ans would not be able to meet the 
whole of the Japanese demand for 
top quality supplies required to go 
into human consumption. Thus the 
U.S. action causes no real hard- 
ship there, it is suggested 


Other Needs 


There are other countries requir- 
ing wheat on a large scale and any 
U.S. action in such markets would 
be a cause for greater concern. Bel- 
gium, for instance, is reported to be 
in the market for 680,000 tons wheat, 
100,000 tons rye, 400,000 tons barley, 
410,000 tons of corn and 110,000 tons 
This is a market where the 
Canadians could expect to get busi- 
ness. 

Denmark, on the other hand, can- 
not afford dollars to fill the estimat- 
ed requirement of upwards of 1.4 mil- 
lion tons of grain. Most of the de- 
mand will be filled in soft currency 
or sterling areas and any U.S. action 
would not harm Canadian interests. 

The consensus in European market 
circles is that the price of wheat, al- 
ready stronger, will rise in the next 
few months. Futures quotations in 
Liverpool have already hardened in 
line with the trend at Chicago. One 
commentator, writing in the authori- 
tative London Times, fears that in- 
creased prices will stimulate output 
in both the importing and exporting 
countries. Far from proving a healthy 
development the decline in North 
American and Australian crops may 
simply postpone the adjustment of 
supply and demand in the wheat mar- 
ket, he considers. 


oats. 


Millers ws. Farmers 


Laurence Easterbrook, writing in 
the British Farmer, official journal 


of the National Farmers Union, de- 
the breakdown in relations 
between the U.K. millers and farm- 
ers, as evidenced by recent disagree- 
ments over the price to be paid for 
home grown wheat and the refusal 
to buy because of alleged unsuitabil- 
ity for milling purposes. 

Mr. Easterbrook says: “Millers and 
farmers are old friends and ought to 
remain so. I have the uncomfortable 
feeling that for a year or more the 
two have been rather drifting apart. 
This may be inevitable now that in 
so many instances the miller is not 
a local personality but a remote and 
almost anonymous organization.” 

The gracious and human way of 
living is no longer open where there 
are combines and associations, Mr. 
Easterbrook asserts. The farmers 
have only one possible reply—the pro- 
ducers’ marketing board. He adds, 
“Paddling your own canoe is all very 
well until you have to come to terms 
with a battleship.” 


U.K. Shutdowns 


Since the 
control of 


plores 


ending of government 
the British flour milling 
industry in the early fall of 1953, 
more than a dozen small country 
mills have been forced to shutdown, 
according to a statement made in the 
House of Commons. The government 
was asked what measure of assist- 
ance it was proposed to give the 
small millers to enable them to stay 
in business, or to give them com- 
pensation, 

An official spokesman declared that 
it was no part of the government's 
duty to keep uneconomic units in 
production. Closure is a part of the 
process of economic readjustment fol- 
lowing a long period of control and 
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it was not considered a matter war- 


ranting government intervention, 
Agene 
It has been revealed in the U.K. 


parliament that the Medical Research 
Council delivered its report on the 
use of Agene as an improver during 
March of this year but that it was 
sent back for further study after 
examination by a government com- 
mittee at the end of April. A fur- 
ther meeting is to be held when the 
results of this further study are 
available, with the expectation that 
the matter will be dealt with towards 
the end of November or early De- 
cember 

Dealing with criticisms by mem- 
bers of parliament, a government of- 
ficial refused to accept a statement 


that there was evidence that Agene 
was toxic to human beings. The gov- 
ernment, he added, will alter that 
opinion only when technical advice 


confirms the allegation and so far no 
such advice has been given. 


Irish Troubles 


Farmers in the Republic of Ireland 
are meeting the same difficulties as 
their English counterparts in persuad- 
ing the milling industry to accept for 
milling purposes all the wheat of- 
fered. The millers claim that much 
of the wheat coming forward from 
the recent bad harvest is unmillable, 
even after drying. 

It was alleged at one meeting of 


agriculturists that the Irish millers 
had no interest in the growing of 
native wheat and that they were 
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merely the offshoots of foreign com- 
bines. If the millers had set out to 
sabotage the whole wheat growing 
campaign in Ireland, which has 
upped the acreage by nearly 40% 
this year, they could not have done 
it more effectively. One farmer 
claimed that dried wheat had been 
rejected by the mills on the grounds 
that the gluten was damaged. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Montreal Head 
For Wheat Board 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced the appoint- 
ment of Frank T. Rowan as mana- 
ger of the Montreal office effective 
Dec. 1. Mr. Rowan’s appointment re- 
sults from the increased work to be 
carried out in the board’s eastern 
office. 

The Montreal office will control 
and supervise all shipments to and 
from Atlantic ports immediately and 
will take over the same duties in 
respect of St. Lawrence ports follow- 
ing the close of the present season of 
navigation. A. E. Clark who, for the 
past two years, has been the board’s 
representative in Montreal, is named 
accountant to take charge of the in- 
creased accounting duties resulting 
from the enlargement of activity. 

Mr. Rowan joined the staff of the 
Canadian Maritime Commission in 
1948 and in 1951 his services were 
made available to the transport con- 
troller, Roy W. Milner. In 1952 he 
was assigned to open and operate 
the Montreal office of the controller 
and in 1953 he was appointed deputy 
transport controller. 

Mr. Miiner states that arrange- 
ments have been made for Mr. Rowan 
to cotninue his duties as deputy 
transport controller. 

The Montreal! office of the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board is located in the 
Board of Trade Building, 300 St. Sac- 
rement St. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wider Market Looms 
For Canada’s Top Wheat 


WINNIPEG—One reason for the 
cautious optimism expressed with re- 
gard to future exports of the abund- 
ant high quality Canadian wheat is 
the excessively high moisture content 
of much of the current crop, accord- 
ing to W. G. Malaher, director, re- 
search department, Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd. 

Mr. Malaher said that not only did 
areas of western Canada experience 
the wettest conditions for many 
years, but that many parts of Europe 
had persistent rains, resulting in high 
moisture content of grains and fre- 
quent unsatisfactory quality. 

An unusually large percentage of 
wheat, too, will require artificial dry- 
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ing—a problem that has come to be 
recognized as more or less of a per- 
manent one in England, and for which 
British farmers are now quite well 
equipped, he said. 

The one characteristic in which 
this year’s crop is expected to be in- 
ferior, however, is the quality of the 
gluten which has been adversely af- 
fected by the lack of bright sunshine 
during the ripening period. This is 
expected to reduce the quality of 
English wheat which can be used to 
make a satisfactory flour by perhaps 
as much as 10%. The same situation 
will undoubtedly exist in other Euro- 
pean countries which, like Britain, 
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may have to reduce the percentage 
of domestic wheat in the grist, the 
Searle official concluded. 


——SAEAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Era to Complete 
Addition by April 1 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS--An 
April 1 completion date has been 
set for the New Era Miliing Com- 
pany’s 350,000 bu. addition now under 
construction. The new unit will bring 
the firm’s total storage capacity to 
800,000 bu. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton secks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
the week ending Nov. 20, although 
some improvement over the previous 
period was apparent. Total sales were 
estimated at around 40% of capacity. 

Some business developed over the 
week end in hard winters, although 
nothing on a large scale. Soft wheat 
flour business remained dormant, and 
observers cannot see when it wil! im- 
prove. Southwestern chains were said 
to have bought small amounts of hard 
winters, with independents also book- 
ing for only a few weeks ahead. Fam- 
ily flour directions improved, but 
sales failed to develop. 

The trade cannot see much hope 
that large scale buying on a long- 
term basis will develop, at least dur- 
ing 1954. Many bakers failed to book 
during the crop movement, it is said, 
and prices are so much above that pe- 
riod now, that there is little incentive 
to buy ahead. 

Quotations Nov. 20: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.80@7.15, standard $6.70@7.05, 
clear $606.60; hard winter short 
$6.41@6.55, standard 95% patent 
$6.35@6,.46, clear $5.64; family flour 
$8.15; soft winter short $7.09@7.57, 
standard $5.95 @6.39, clear $5.16. 

St. Louis: There was some scat- 
tered small lot business last week. 
Millers still hoped that any easing in 
price would result in increased busi- 
ness. Shipping directions were fair. 
Clears and packaged goods were still 
in good demand. 

Quotations Nov. 19: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.55, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.70. In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $7.50, pastry 
$5.75, soft straights $5.85, clears 
$5.35; hard winters short $6.60, stand- 
ard $6.45, clears $5.70; spring short 
$7.35, standard $7.25, clears $7.05. 


East 


New York: Conservative buying on 
local flour markets continued for an- 
other week with price levels holding 
fast. This cautious attitude is ex- 
pected to prevail for the next six 
weeks as there are no indications 
that mills will lower prices to such 
an extent which might boost the in- 
terest of bakers and jobbers. 

larlier in the week two large bak- 
eries bought southwestern bakery 
type flour and covered for periods of 
two weeks to a month. Several mills 
shared the business along with re- 
placement orders from other bakers 
nearing exhaustion of balances. 

A mill-protected advance of 15¢ in 
advertised brands of cake flour failed 
to stimulate general buying. 

Supply in spring clears continued 
tight and only scattered fill-in pur- 
chases were reported for other spring 
wheat flours. 

Price changes during the week re- 
sulted in a 5¢ drop in spring wheat 
flours by the end of the week and a 
l¢ advance in southwestern wheat 
flours. 

Quotations Nov. 19: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high ghutens $8.04@8.14, 
standard patents $7.49@7.59, clears 
$6.70 @7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7.04@7.16, standard patents 
$6.94@7.06; high ratio soft winters 
$6.650 7.95, straights $5.70@6. 


Philadelphia: Reports that a few 
chain bakers were taking flour ap- 
peared to stimulate the buying appe 
tites of some small and intermediate- 
sized operators last week and 
brought a bigger volume of business 
to the local market than has been the 
rule recently. However, advices from 
the trade indicated that the bulk of 
the coverage was for limited periods 
so that the total volume was not 
large by normal standards, something 
which was traced to the fact that 
cost-consciousness continues to pre- 
vail. 

The purchases that were consum- 
mated were attributed to necessity 
buying rather than a change in atti- 
tude toward the accumulation of sup- 
plies and the bulk of transactions oc- 
curred in the hard winter sector 
where stocks neared depletion at 
some establishments. It was said that 
the amounts taken were limited to 
the production requirements of two 
weeks to a month, so that the over- 
all buying potential remains rather 
large. 


Mill representatives looked for no 
return to large-scale buying unless 
costs decline sharply, or something 
happens which might indicate that 
quotations are due to develop a 
steadier undertone. Meanwhile, bak- 
ers feel little urgency in covering 
themselves because sales of baked 
goods have not advanced as expected, 
with unseasonably warm weather 
taking its toll on volume. 

Quotations Nov. 20: Spring high 
gluten $7.90@8, short patent $7.45a 
7.55, standard $7.40@7.50, first clear 
$6.90@7; hard winter short patent 
$6.95@7.05, standard $6.85@6.95; 
soft winter western $5.50 @5.75, near- 
by $5.25@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas patents 
were offered at a reduction of 10@14¢ 
early last week with buyers protected 
at old prices, but the sales were stat- 
ed to have been “only nominal.’ While 
flour buyers said they were eager to 
buy flour at reduced prices the re- 
ductions were evidently not large 
enough to bring them into the market 
on any large scale. 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


(thousand bushels) 






U.8. sales 

Importing Guaranteed for , 
countries purchases week* Wheat 
Austria ....... 9,186 Seeee 387 
Helgium ... ... 23,882 384 1,522 
Bolivia ....... 4,042 4 408 
Brazil B3,386 © ncccce 7,350 
Ceylon ... 10,288 
Costa Rica . 1,286 3 
Cuba alwee 7,422 78 487 
Denmark ...... Se Bere 
Dom, Republic. 1,029 12 
Ecuador ...... 2,388 1 
Egypt ...-++++ 26,697 = cone ‘5 hoe 
El Salvador ... 735 H 33 
Germany ..... 65,116 19 13,79 
Greece ...-++-- 13,860 61 61 
Guatemala*® .. 1,286 
Beith .cccccess 1,837 67 
Honduras ..... 735 6 
Iceland ......- 404 4 
Im@ig .ceoes : 36,744 3 91 
Indonesia ..... 6,246 1 
Ireland ....... 10,105 p 6f 
Taree) .occccccs 8,267 , 355 
Japan +e» 36,744 3,777 1,174 
Jordan ......- 2.980 sc cavee 
Horee ..ccsees Dae ~ sesten  tyiases 
Lebanon ...... 2,756 
Liberia ....... 73 
Mexico ......- 14,698 
Netherlands 24,802 166 ’ 
New Zealand 6,879 
Nicaragua .... 368 10 
Norway ....++-+ 8,451 2 1,318 
Panama ...... 845 6 
POPU .ccvsceves 7,349 35 
Philippines 8,672 22¢ 
Portugal ...... 7,349 1,462 
Saudi Arabia .. OBUR oo ccccee §=—«s_ bn oe ve 
BPO ceccccess 9,186 
Switzerland 7,900 
South Africa 33,3388 = necces 2,053 
Vatican State . 651 een 354 
Venezuela ee 6,246 S1 ; 
Yugoslavia .... 3,674 

Total . 389,373 7,764 43,278 


Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance 


sales (net of adjustments) for wee 


°U.8. 
through Nov. 16, 1954. tSales recorded by 
filled. {This total includes 339,000 bu 


of 376,000 bu. to Egypt. 


Exporting countries 
United Statest 


Wheat Council through 
assigned 


cumulative sale 


Flour Total Australiat Canadat 








. 387 ; 1,276 1,663 
178 1,700 7,656 9,356 
196 6o4 604 
seveee 7,350 deevse 7,350 
1,141 1,141 
91 291 ‘ 41 532 
1,290 1,777 733 2,510 
108 108 67 17 
) 53 911 964 
jadste > pbeeg -. avlotes os 37 
198 . 91 32 
5,001 11,415 0,208 
- 2,613 
30 4 Beant wseees 364 1,611 
602 158 660 
59 8 67 
10 13 27 
16,937 1,824 19,673 
6 1,343 1,406 
1,007 428 801 
° 1,829 2,184 
10,607 17,781 
1 125 1 
a 9 . 11 
, 4,834 305 8,824 
. 2,768 
69 69 6s f 
7 2,053 2,677 
12 122 98 
355 , 
l 1 1,561 1 1,79 
8 1,800 141 10 
tessa  Beetes 3,547 3,547 
eevee 2,053 5,600 7,653 
364 , 54 
728 731 ° 928 1,659 
‘ e 3.620 0 
10 ( 53,654 28,654 66,880 149,564 
193,744 44,377 150,913 9%389,373 
140,090 15,723 84,033 239,809 
of Nov, 10-16, 19564. tSales confirmed by CCC 


Nov. 12, 1954. **Quota 


to France, which has reported the sale 


STATUS OF IWA TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1954-55 


As of Nov. 12, 


1954 (1,000 bushels) 


Importing Quota for Exporting countries—total sales— 

territory—- crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 
BELGIUM— 

Belgian Congo 1,102 150 311 . 461 641 
NETHERLANDS— 

6 Islands ........ ‘ 364 29 64 os 93 271 

Surimam ...-.eeees ee 255 34 76 ras 110 145 
PORTUGAL— 

Angola (PWA) ...... 875 293 293 582 

Cape Verde Islands ... 29 2 7 9 20 

MACAU .cccsecesevsees 74 -—s ae 7 

Mozambique (PHA) .. 588 76 138 213 375 

Portuguese Guinea ... 22 9 ses 9 13 

Portuguese India ° 356 56 ne 300 

St. Thome & Principe 33 13 - 13 20 

Timor ...... eoececcere 26 3 3 23 


*Bubject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


country. 





Mill representatives here state that 
sales of Kansas and soft wheat pat- 
ents were larger in this territory 
when they were offered at lower 
prices some time ago in other terri- 
tories of like size, and that commit- 
ments still extend for some period 
ahead so that sales of spring, hard 
Kansas and soft winter wheat pat- 
ents will not develop in any sizeable 
volume until real flour bargains are 
offered and more real needs are ap- 
parent. 

Springs had only hand-to-mouth 
sales last week. Hard winters were 
sold for at most 30 day commitments, 
while springs largely were for imme- 
diate needs. Some trading of soft 
pastry was done for hard winter but 
this, too, was slow. Clears continued 
to be offered at low figures but at- 
tracted little buying interest. Several 
advertised family patents had nomi- 
nal sales while both advertised and 
unadvertised brands in majority of 
cases had slow sales last week. Di- 
rections in all patents were slow. 

Quotations Nov. 20: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.724 6.89, medium 
patent $6.8146.94, short patent $6.91 
“6.99; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.24@7.51, medium patent $7.294% 
7.56, short patent $7.34@7.61, clears 
7.56, short patent $7.34@7.61, clears 
family patents, advertised brands $8 
8.30, other brands $7.604 8.06; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.85@8.14 

Buffalo: Flour sales again were 
light last week. There were a few 
sales made to bakeries with low in- 
ventories, but as a whole operations 
were spotty. 

Spring wheat flour was off 4¢ dur- 
ing the week. The market has been 
fluctuating recently and dropping a 
penny at a time. The slight decline 
was attributed to a lack of orders 
at current market levels. 

Kansas wheat flour ended the week 
l¢ higher after being down 6¢ earlier 
in the week. Here, too, there were 
spotty sales made by consumers who 
had to replenish their needs. 

Clear flours were unchanged, with 
the exception of second clears which 
were strong and up 20¢. The demand 
for second clears is strong and sup- 
plies are down, 

Soft wheat flours again were excep- 
tionally strong. Cake flours gained 
15¢ and pastry flours advanced 10¢. 
The strength in these flours again 
reflects market actions at Chicago. 

Flour mill output here has been 
zipping along at a fairly high level 
recently and the move reached its 
peak in the week ended Nov. 13. Last 
week, however, some mills curtailed 
their operations and output deciined 
but still was above a year ago. Four 
mills operated on a_ six-day week 
after the other three ranged from 
5% to 7 days. 

Export activity subsided during the 
week and the anticipated exports that 
had been in the wind a week ago 
failed to materialize. However, the 
Netherlands came into the market 


for a considerable quantity of 53-54 
ash hard wheat. 

Quotations Nov. 19: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.97@8.13, short 
$7.52@7.68, standard $7.47@7.58, 
straight $7.42, first clear $6.68@6.71, 
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hard winter short $7.20@7.24, stand- 
ard $7.04@7.10, first clear $6.74; soft 
winter short patent $8.11@8.14, 
standard $7.39@7.41, straight $6.16@ 
6.20, first clear $5.36@5.55. 

Boston: Flour quotations were gen- 
erally lower in the local market last 
week. Springs finished 3 to 7¢ net 
lower. Hard winters moved in a nar- 
row range, finally closing 1 to 2¢ 
lower for the week. Soft wheat flours 
exhibited some irregularity, with quo- 
tations ranging from 10¢ lower to 15¢ 


higher, the extreme gain being 
recorded in high ratios. 
Trading continued at a slow pace 


with most of the activity confined to 
small fill-in lots for immediate needs. 
3uyers were generally holding to a 
policy of awaiting cheaper offerings 
as most of them felt that current val- 
ues were only within a few pennies 
of the year’s highs and meeting con- 
siderable resistance at these levels. 
With these thoughts uppermost it was 
conceded that the cautious attitude 
was fully justified in addition to the 
technical aspects of the situation. 

While were freely 
acknowledged as low, most operators 
appeared to be content with their 
market position 

Quotations Nov. 20: Spring short 
patents $7.57 @ 7.67, standards $7.474@ 
7.57, high gluten $8.0208.12, first 
clears $6.72@7.05; hard winter short 
patents $7.05@7.15, standards $6.854 
695; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights, 
$5.8206.17, high ratio $6.6708.07; 


family $8.42 
South 


New Orleans: Quietness prevailed 
in the flour business last week, with 
only an occasional purchase for 120 
day shipment and the amounts in- 
volved considerably less than actual 
requirements for this shipping period. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the sales, which included a few p.d.s 
orders together with one or two car- 
lots for November shipment. North- 
ern springs were quiet, with buyers 
showing considerable resistance to 
present price levels and apparently 


balances 


“a 


satisfied to further decrease their 
present bookings before reentering 
the market. 


The continued advance in soft win- 
ters is being resisted by cookie and 
cracker bakers alike, with no interest 
being shown even for replacement 
purposes. Cake flour sales continue 
to show slight improvement, although 
are of small volume. 

Shipping directions were quite good 
and continue to show improvement. 
Stocks on hand could be considered 
heavy and ample to take care of the 
present demand. 

Export flour business showed some 
improvement, with moderate amounts 
being worked to the Latin American 
countries and some fairly large 
amounts to Europe, particularly The 
Netherlands 

Quotations Nov 


sales 


19, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.50@6.70, 
standard $6.3576.50, first clear $5.25 
@5.65; spring short patent $7.10@ 
7.25, standard $6.95@7.20, first clear 
$6.2006.90, high gluten $7.55@7.80; 
soft wheat short patent $5.75@6.05, 
straight $5.40@5.65, first clear $5.70 
16.05, high ratio cake $6.0506.45; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.05 @7.30, pastry 
$6.45 @ 6.55 

Texas: Demand last week showed 
no improvement, sales again amount- 
ing to only 15 to 20% of capacity, 
about half and half bakers and fami- 
ly. Running time was off a little, but 
probably averaged four days. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Nov. 19: 
Extra high patent family $7@7.40, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


standard bakers unenriched $6.55@ 
6.65, first clears, unenriched $5.40G 
5.50 delivered TCP. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour business continues 
spotty. The Army purchased 50,000 
sacks for shipment to Formosa, but 
this did not get spread far. There are 
some small lots being worked to the 
Philippines and South America, but 
aggregate volume does not amount to 
much. Domestic bookings are fair. In- 
terior mill grindings are lighter, with 
coast mills operating on a fair sched- 
ule. 

Flour prices declined last week, 
with quotations Nov. 20: High gluten 
$7.79, all Montana $7.57, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.73, Bluestem bakers 
$7.36, cake $7.46, pastry $656, pie 
$6.16, whole wheat 100% $6.94, gra- 
ham $6.47, cracked wheat $6.08. 

Seattle: The flour market continued 
rather quiet last week although, the 
grind held steady. There is a consid- 
erably better business to Hong Kong 
and the Philippines than there was a 
year ago, when Canadian mills almost 
completely dominated these markets. 
However, this Oriental business 
comes through in rather small lots 
and does not hit the trade suddenly 
with substantial tonnages; therefore 
it is difficult to say that it has a 
firming tendency toward local mar- 
kets. There is no doubt that the grind 
is more steady this year than it was 
12 months ago, however, and the Ori- 
ental business is probably at least 


partly responsible. Quotations Nov. 
19: Family patent $8.10, bluestem 


$7.26, bakery $7.50, pastry $6.43. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Western mills indicate 
that the flour mill run is encouraging 
at the present time, but there is 
nothing to indicate that this will 
continue for any lengthy period. 
It is, however, possible that the 
run could continue at its present 
level, or improve, if domestic and ex- 
port trade continue in present volume. 
Domestic sales are moderately good 
and appear to reflect buying for the 
coming festive season. Sales worked 
to overseas buyers for the week end- 
ed Nov. 18 amounted to 287,000 bbl. 
and this included 135,000 bbl. for IWA 
destinations. Most of the flour busi- 
ness was made up of small lots. Prices 
are steady. 


Quotations Nov. 20: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 


boundary $114 11.60; second patents 
$10.50 @ $11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.6509.95. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Toronto-Montreal: British millers 
hiked their prices one shilling, equiva- 
lent to 14¢ at the official rate of ex- 
change of $2.80 to the pound sterling, 
in the week ended Nov. 20. National 
flour of 80% extraction is now quoted 


at 92/- 280-lb. sack, equivalent to 
$12.88, and 72% extraction 96/- or 


$13.44, with additions in each case of 
upwards of two shillings or 28¢ for 
outer zone deliveries. 

There is little interest in forward 
buying of Canadian flour because 
there are still supplies available which 
were booked before the higher freight 
rates came into operation. 

Interest from other outlets is small, 
and the trade remains at the de- 
pressed levels of the last few months. 
Even those few mills claiming near 
capacity operation are now reporting 
reductions to three or four days a 
week. 

The domestic market is not as 
buoyant as it was, a situation attrib- 
uted to strikes at industrial plants 
and a higher than normal proportion 
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Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kana. City 8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ “ $6.87@8.05 § “a $ a $ @8.30 
Spring top patent . 6.80@7.15 ul “ u a 
Spring high gluten a 7.26@7.37 .@ a 7.970 8.15 
Spring short .. @ 6.81 @6.96 “ w7.36 7.620 7.68 
Spring standard ....... 6.70@7.05 6.7106.87 . @ 7.26 T.47@7.68 
Spring first clear 6.00@6,.60 5.91@6.21 “ @7.06 6.68@6.71 
Hard winter family > ° -@S8.15 ° “a - 6.55 @7,80 @8.00 a 
Hard winter short , 6.41@6.55 “a 6.20@6.27 6.60 7.20@7.24 
Hard winter standard 6.35@6.46 ait 6.10@6.17 @6.45 7.04@7,10 
Hard winter first clear w6.64 a 6.00 @5.30 . w5.70 w6.74 
Soft winter family i“ a a 76.65 “a 
Soft winter short patent 09@ 7.57 “ ul @ S.1L@8.14 
Soft winter standard 95@6.39 u -@ @. 7.39@7,41 
Soft winter straight a a “ 6.86 6.16@6.20 
Soft winter first clear @5.16 « @ -@5.36 5.365.556 
IKivye flour, white 4.87@4.92 4.56@4.61 @ 6.23 5.46@56.60 
Kye flour, dark ..... 4.12@4.17 B3.81@3.86 1 -@4 4g 4.70@4,.76 
Granular blend, bulk “i 7.650 7.65 a a «a 
New York Phila Roston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family : $ 8.40 § a 3 $8.00@8.30 § @ 
Spring high gluten 8.04@8.14 7.90@8.00 8 7.57@8.06 7.556 @7.80 
Spring short i“ 7.45@7 7 7.94@7.61 7.10@7.26 
Spring standard 7.49@7.59 7.40@7.50 7 7.247.561 6,.95@7,20 
Spring first clear . 6.700 7.05 6.90@7.00 6.7 6.480 7.01 6.20@6,90 
Hard winter short 7.04@7.16 6.95@7.05 7 6.91@6.99 6.50@6.70 
Hard winter standard 6.94@7.06 6.8596.95 6.854706.95 6.72@6.59 6,.35@6,50 
Hard winter first clear u “ a “ 6.25 @5.65 
Soft winter short patent i“ a a a 6.756 @6.05 
Soft winter straight 5.70@ 6.00 a 5.82@6.17 “ 6.400°56.65 
Soft winter first clear a a “ u 5.70@ 6.05 
Rye flour, white 6.250@5.40 6,.25@5.35 @ 5.10@5.26 a 
Rye flour, dark “ a f 4.35 @4.61 @ 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.8297 8.92 u “ ws.77 « 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent $ @8.10 Spring top patent $11.00 @11.560 $11,00@11,.60 
Bluestem @7.26 Rakers R500 8.00 0.650 0.95 
Bakery grades 7.50 Winter exportst wm 3.55 a 
PEGE sacccssdsanceonans cee @6.43 
*100-1b. papers. 1100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb, papers 








































SUMMARY OF MILLFEED-QUOTATIONS 









Week-end millfeed quotations 


summarized from the 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed tn 100 Ib. sacks, f.o.b 
Chicago Minneapolis Kuffalo 
Bran .. . $45.500@46.00 $42.5600043.00 $46.50@48.00 
Standard midds 16,00@ 46.50 43.00@ 43.50 18.500 49,76 
Flour midds ° 5.00 @56.00 50.50@ 62.00 60.000 61.00 
Red GO ccovcecece 58.50@59.00 @56.00 60.00% 62.00 
Kansas City St. Louls Ft. Worth 
Bran $41.50@42.00 $416.00@46.50 $ #7 50,00 
Ghortse .cccssecc’ 46.25 @46.75 60.25@50.75 @ 54.00 
Mill rum ....+. a a “ 
Bran Shorts 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$48.00@50.00 
40.00 @ 45.00 


$62.00@54.00 
43.000 48.00 


market reviews 
at 
















are based on car 
indicated points 


Philadelphia Boston 


$ @53.60 $....@56,00 
w5A50 w67.00 
u . “” 
766.00 ° 7 


Beattle 


New Orleans 


$50.00@562.00 $ ow 
7.00 @ 58.00 1P sees 
“a w 44,00 


Middlings 
$58. 00@60.00 
49.000 53,00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 









Visible supply of grain in the U8 





of Trade in bushels (0600's omitted), Nov, 13, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat — Corn ¢ Oat r Rye-- --Rarley 
1954 1953 954 19653 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 
Baltimore 6,350 »,793 2,086 2,242 216 4 82 128 
Boston . 610 9% . 27 + ate 
Buffalo 20,630 16,182 982 2,379 2,425 6,168 831 163 1,255 367 
Afloat 10,040 2,7 233 743 165 563 973 133 
Chicago 12,296 17,856 5.100 6,981 3,286 3,808 7,173 4,101 501 704 
Afloat 119 " ° 1,024 + 
Duluth 7 8,484 529 2,676 4,096 744 697 824 4,630 1,876 
Afloat , ° . 
Enid 3,17 42,001 23 
Ft. Worth . 16,793 14,283 183 264 354 449 20 i! 9 18 
Galveston 1945 4,951 
Hutchinson 18,4485 23,290 
Indianapolis i9 45695 1,632 2,006 260 247 18 : 
Kansas City 49,606 7,167 1,888 1,922 357 118 149 149 26 7 
Milwaukee 1,332 t,084 144 74 ‘76 1,507 2,169 
Minneapolis 1,108 24,091 680 4,110 6,743 4,653 948 408 0419 «4.831 
New Orleans 046 966 170 363 4 1 ”% 
New York 2,540 1,13 209 “1 9 
Afloat. 17,054 17,050 
Omaha 18,367 17,444 1.865 2,960 1,041 1,843 8 “° 
Peorla 1,237 R05 199 415 167 62 69 
Philadelphia »,912 1,281 689 274 4 2 2 4 
Sioux City 1,131 1,661 1,048 614 516 443 10 1 
St. Joseph 19,397 5,951 1,115 1,018 9 261 a Hw 
St. Loults 11,109 5,326 2,348! 1,607 601 442 7 ‘ f 
Wichita , 22,011 17,420 4 
Lakes 36 10 4a 
Canals 149 i N 288 Hf 
Totals 88,588 308,276 24,614 32,961 22,210 18,565 11,654 818 13,19 9,50 


as compiled by 


the 


secretary 
























of the Chicago Hoard 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 









Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel 





Minneapolis -———-—— Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 
Dec May Dec Mar May July Thee Mar May Tee Mar 
hard hard hard 
No 1 246% 239% 229% 225% 212% 235% 236 230 a4) 
No 16 45% 239% 231 2267 14 37% 231% 241 
No 17 145% 238% 220% 226 13% 126% 230% 341 
MO 18 i 230% 226% $214 ‘ 10% 19 
No 19 230% #%227% 214% ‘ f 10% " 
—— RYE . r OATS - 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec May Dee May Dec Mar Dee Muy 
Nov. 15 120% 123% 128% Rat Rat 16% 
Nov. 16 121% 126% 129 847 14 767 17% 
Nov. 17 120% 124% 128 “ 7% Th 
Nov. 18 120% 124% 128% . 4 7% 77% 
Nov. 19 122 126% 131 54% 5% 7% 76% 





WHEAT 
















VPLAASEED 
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NE: OP TORE a ue 


THE 


GOLF ECHOES—Pictured above is the New York Bakers Club team after 
winning the “Lee Marshall Cup If” at the annual golf tournament and outing 
of the Philadelphia Bakers Club held at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., early 
this fall. Members in the front row are R. F. Murphy, Ekco Products Co.; 
F. W. Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking Co.; F. A. Lyon, Bakers Club Inc.; 
and H. J. Evans, 1. J. White Corp. Those standing are W. E. Derrick, William 
E. Derrick Co.; E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co.; J. R. Sheehan, General 
Fibre Products Corp.; Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp.; Frank Forbes, Frank 
Forbes Co.; P. 8S. Lord, Standard Brands, Inc.; and R. Schaberg, Excelsior 
Engineering Co, Members of the winning team not pictured include A. W. 
Drake, retired; C. R. Kolb, General Mills, Inc.; and R. B. Morris, Standard 


Brands, Inc. 





of seasonal unemployment. This is 
affecting the biscuit and specialist 
trade more than the bread trade. 
Prices remain steady but the competi- 
tion to attract the custom of the 
larger buyers is intense. Some sellers 
stand out of the market in such cir- 
cumstances, refusing to take business 
at a loss. Quotations Nov. 20: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada $11 
@ 11.50, less cash discounts, 98's cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30 bbl. added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $8.50 
@9 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used, 

The price of winter wheat flour was 
raised during the week under review 
due to the increased cost of wheat. 
This meant an increase of around 2/6 
280-lb. sack to the British buyer, 
whereas the U.K. millers left their 
soft flour price unchanged. It follows, 
therefore,- that inquiries from the 
British trade are few. Quotations 
Nov. 20: Export $3.55 per 100 Ib., 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, 

The price of winter wheat still 
maintains the upward trend apparent 
in recent weeks. The firmness in the 
market is attributed to unusual in- 
terest in wheat by the feed trade for 
the mills are not interested in taking 
up abnormal amounts. In spite of the 
increases, wheat is slow in coming off 
the farms and traders believe that if 
any volume is to be attracted the 
price will have to go to $1.50 bu. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 20: $1.40@1.42 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

Vancouver: Only a limited volume 
of export business is available out 
of this port to keep local and prairie 
mills busy. Monthly requirements to 
various parts of the Pacific are mov- 
ing steadily, but there is still no in- 
clination on the part of foreign buyers 
to make any substantial forward com- 
mitments 

A very satisfactory business is con- 
tinuing with several parts of Central 
and South America, including Colom- 
bia. Competition from American Gulf 
Coast mills is being strongly felt in 
some of these areas. 

The Far Eastern picture still re- 
mains unsettled, with Australian mills 
getting a good share of the business 
despite their reported reduced crop 
this season. Shortage of dollars is also 
a contributing factor in the limited 
Canadian sales in many of the ster- 
ling areas. 


The picture in the domestic field re- 
mains steady. Store sales are report- 
ed holding up well. Prices are firm. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations Nov. 19: First patents $11.10 
in 98’s jutes and $11.30 in cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.15 in cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices early this week 
were about unchanged to $1 lower 
than a week ago. Demand from feed 
manufacturers was light, and output 
by flour mills was at a good rate. 
Values steadied at about the levels 
of late last week, following previ- 
ous dips. Quotations Nov. 22: bran 
$42.500 43, standard midds. $434 
43.50, flour midds. $50.50@52, red dog 
$56. 

Kansas City: After showing a little 
strength at the end of last week, 
prices for millfeed held steady over 
the weekend. Demand was fair to 
good. Offerings were moderate to 
fair. Quotations Nov. 22: bran $41.50 
@42, shorts $46.25@46.75, sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: There was only a 
fair demand for millfeeds last week 
with prices closing 25¢ higher on all 
classes. Quotations Nov. 19, straight 
cars: bran $44.25@45.25, mill run 
$46.50@47.50, shorts $48.75@49.75; 
truck lots $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
a little more active, while offerings 
were inclined to taper off. Quota- 
tions Nov. 19: bran $50, gray shorts 
$54, delivered Texas common points; 
about 50¢ higher on both bran and 
shorts, compared to a week previous. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
spotted as prices on both bran and 
shorts were up 75¢. Demand was 
light with a few mixers and job- 
bers in the market. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 20: bran $42.25@ 
42.75, shorts $46.75@47.25 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week with both bran anid shorts 
unchanged. Supplies were light. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 18: 
bran $42@42.50, gray shorts $46.50 
@47. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was fair last week, with of- 
ferings about offsetting the demand. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations, basis Kansas City, Nov. 
19: bran $41.75@42.25, shorts $46.25 
@46.75. Prices on both bran and 
shorts were unchanged to 25¢ ton 
higher, compared with the preceding 
week 

Chicago: Millfeeds were irregular 
in the central states during the week 
ending Nov. 22, although the domi- 
nant trend was toward lower levels. 
Traders said an improvement in for- 
mula feed business is needed to give 
a broader outlet for millfeeds. Quo- 


tations Nov. 22: Bran $45.50@46 
standard midds. $46@46.50, flour 
midds. $55756, red dog $58.50@59. 


St. Louis: Demand declined dur- 
ing the latter part of the week. But 
offerings were limited, particularly 
on shorts. Quotations Nov. 19: bran 
$46@46.50, shorts $50.25@50.75, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Bran ended the week $1.50 
ton higher after a loss of $1 early 
in the week. Middlings were un- 
changed to 50¢ lower early in the 
week but rallied and advanced $1.50 
Heavy feeds were very tight and up 
50¢ to $1. The rise resulted from 
a combination of curtailed flour out- 
put and the cleaning up of supplies 
on a nearby basis rather to any push 
by buyers at the advancing levels. 
During the early part of the week 
sales were good but they were most- 
ly in one or two car lots. After the 
advance the market turned thin. At 
the market’s low, prices were very 
competitive with Canadian offerings, 
and some sales were made from Buf- 
falo to the New England area. The 
subsequent rise in the market priced 
3uffalo right out of the New Eng- 
land picture. Mill running time 


5Y, 


ranged from 5% to 6 days. Quota- 


tions Nov. 19: bran $46.50@48, 

standard midds. $48:50@49.75, flour 

midds. $60@61, red dog $60@62 
Boston: Millfeed buying activity 


in the local market was fairly slow 
last week with both buyers and sell- 
ers operating on a basis of small lots 
and not too much concerned. Sup- 
plies. were generally described as 
abnormally light, but this situation 
did not appear to worry prospective 
purchasers. Both bran and middlings 
finished $1 higher for the week. Quo- 
tations Nov. 20: bran $55, middlings 
$57. 

Pittsburgh: A continuation of 
weather out of tune with this period 
of the year caused good pastures and 
well stocked bins of home raised 
grain crops, causing sales of mill- 
feeds to stay at a low point. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Nov. 
19: bran $51.30@53.40, standard 
midds. $54.30@54.90, flour midds. 
$61.90 @ 62.40, red dog $65.90@67.40. 

Philadelphia: Some small takings 
were reported on the local market 
last week, but the over-all pattern 
of dealings continued to be domi- 
nated by the lack of interest on the 
part of purchasers. The sales which 
did materialize were said to be hand- 
to-mouth transactions, with no inter- 
est shown in forward commitments. 
The Nov. 20 list of quotations was 
unchanged from the previous week: 
bran $53.50, standard midds. $54.50, 
red dog $66. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices re- 
turned to the level of the previous 
weekend after fluctuating consider- 
ably during the week. A good turn- 
over developed on the low levels, 
but jobbers and mixers were a poor 
outlet for other than immediate 
needs. Quotations Nov. 19: bran $50 
@52, shorts $57@58. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet last week, with an undertone 
of easiness, although buyers who 
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looked for cheaper prices during the 
week were disappointed. Lack of 
demand in California was given as 
the reason for slackness in the local 
market, but quotations held steady 
during the week and sellers report- 
ed that they were in comfortable 
position. Market quiet at $44 ton, 
delivered common transit points. 


Portland: Quotations Nov. 19: mill 
run $44, middlings $49 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade was slow 
las‘ week, with supply exceeding de- 
mend and prices down $1 from the 
previous week. Plants are operating 
to capacity seven days a week, and 
are booked well into December. Quo- 
tations Nov. 19: red bran and mill 
run $43, middlings $48; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $50, middlings 
$55; to California: red bran and mill 
run $50.50, middlings $55.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

5 

Toronto-Montreal: Prices remain 
firm because of the absence of heavy 
supplies. Isolated instances of short- 
age continue to be noted, but buy- 
ers can usually pick up their re- 
quirements. Export interest is light. 
Quotations Nov. 20: bran $48@50, 
shorts $52@54, middlings $58@60, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Prices continue firm and 
the general picture as far as west- 
ern mills is concerned has changed 
little in the past few weeks. The 
volume of sales within the three prai- 
rie provinces is unimportant, and 
while moderate stocks are moving 
from Alberta to British Columbia, 
most of the output from western 
mills is going to the eastern prov- 
inces, chiefly Ontario. There is no 
neticeable accumulation of stocks. 
Quotations Nov. 20: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $40@45, shorts $43@48, mid- 
dlings $49@53. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic quotations 
showed a slightly easier trend last 
week. Offerings by prairie and local 
mills were reported about ample for 
current needs. No export business 
has been confirmed for some time 
Cash car quotations Nov. 19: bran 
$45.50 @ 46.80, shorts $49@49.80, mid- 
dlings $56@57.80. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Some rye flour busi- 
ness was reported last week, but 
it was light following the sales of 
the previous week. Prices showed 
little or no change, and market ac- 
tivity was slow. Quotations Nov. 19: 
white rye $4.56@4.61, medium rye 
$4.36@4.41, dark rye $3.81@3.86. 

Portland: White patent $6.75, pure 
dark rye $6. 

Chicago: Rye flour tapered off 
again in the central states last week 
following a week of fair business in 
the previous period. Observers said 
the tendency is to keep bookings on 
short term levels, and that the price 
picture offers little incentive to do 
otherwise. Quotations Nov. 20: White 
patent rye $4.87@4.92, medium $4.67 
@4.72, dark $4.12@4.17. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections last week were fairly good. 
Quotations Nov. 19: Pure white $5.23, 
medium $5.03, dark $4.48, rye meal 
$4.73. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
slow last week, previous large sales 
supplying the trade for a_ period 


ahead. Directions were good. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5.10@5.26, 


medium $4.80@5.06, dark $4.35@4.51, 
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blended $6.49@6.59, rye meal $4.40@ 
1.76 

New York: There was a note of 
improvement in rye flours last week 
with fairly good volume and cover- 
ages ranging from 30 to 60 days. A 
late advance of 5¢ in rye flour prices 


offset an earlier decline in the same 
amount. Pure white patents quoted 
Nov. 19 $5.25@5.40. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
shook off its recent lethargy last 
week as bakers developed an appetite 
for dark flour. The orders made their 
appearance at the start of the week 
and, in some cases, represented cov- 
erage extending up to 60 days. No 
explanation was forthcoming for the 
development since prices—which have 
been considered the stumbling-block 

held their ground. The Nov. 20 quo- 
tation on rye white of $5.25@5.35 was 
unchanged from the previous week. 


Buffalo: Rye sales were light last 
week and prices declined 5¢. Con- 
sumers are reluctant to enter into 


the market at current levels and one 
spokesman said “evidently they are 
waiting for a pot of gold.’”’ Quotations 
Nov. 19: White rye $5.45@5.50, me- 
dium rye $5.25@5.30, dark rye $4.70 
@4.75 

Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: The higher 
rates recently imposed are holding 
up, despite rumors of weakness. The 


trade is fairly normal with little 
buyer resistance noted. Quotations 
Nov. 20: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 


$6. oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $7.25, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Any export business de- 
veloping in Canadian rolled oats and 
oatmeal is not yet reflecting in west- 
ern Canada’s production, but do- 
mestic trade is good and supplies 
from western mills appear to be mov- 
ing freely. Prices are strong. Quota- 


tions Nov. 20: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.50@5.70, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.45@6.55; all prices cash 
carlots 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KROGER SALES UP 
CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the 11th 4-week period ended 
Oct. 30, 1954, totaled $85,009,837. 


DEATHS 


John H. Caldwell, well known fig- 
ure in the grain and feed industries, 
died Nov. 18 in St. Louis. More de- 
tails will be found on page 28. 











Ray G. Sims, 65, manager and 
treasurer of McCarthy Brothers Co., 
Duluth, Minn., died Nov. 15. More 
details will be found on page 26. 


John 8S. Risch, president, Golden 
Flake Baking Co. Cambridge, Mass., 
died recently at a Boston hospital. 
Mr native of Switzerland, 
founded the baking company in 1936 
and was president of the Baker’s Club 
of Boston and a member of the New 
England Bakers Assn. Surviving are 
his widow, Mrs. Dorothy J. (Sprague) 
tisch; a son, Albert Risch; and two 
daughters, Mrs. Heidi Martin of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., and Mrs. Lillian Price 
of Michigan 


tisch, a 


Edward C. Seele, 70, veteran of 50 
years in the grain business, died Nov. 
14 in St. Louis. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Seele Brothers Grain 
Co., a grain brokerage firm which 
went out of business in 1950 
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Francis J. FitzPatrick 


ELECTED—Francis J. FitzPatrick, 
vice president of the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, according to an announce- 
ment made by the board of directors 
last week. For the past two years Mr. 
FitzPatrick has served as vice presi- 
dent in charge of the chamber’s agri- 
cultural activities, The new president 
is the second member of his company 
to serve in Kansas City’s highest civic 
position within the past 10 years. 
Frank A. Theis, president of Simonds- 
Shields-Theis, was president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1945. In 
1951 Mr. FitzPatrick was president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


Robert D. Popma 
Elected to Head 
AOM District 5 


BEARDSTOWN, ILL. — Robert D. 
Popma, A, E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co., Decatur, Ill., was elected chair- 
man of District No. 5 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers at a district 
meeting Nov. 5-6 at Beardstown. 

Mr. Popma succeeds Marvin Jack- 
son, Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis. 

John Wingfield, Beardstown Mills 
Co., was named vice chairman, and 
Henry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The District 5 members were guests 
of the Beardstown Mills Co. and 
Robert Hommel, Jr., its manager, at 
a get-together Friday evening, Nov. 
5, at the Beardstown Marching & 
Chowder Club. The company provided 
a light luncheon and an orchestra for 
dancing, and the allied tradesmen 
provided the refreshments. 

At the meeting, Mr. Hommel gave 
the address of welcome, and Donald 
S. Eber, AOM secretary, spoke on 
behalf of the parent organization. 

Dr. W. N. McMillen, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., spoke on recent 
developments in animal nutrition. “A 
Look at Steam Conditioning” was the 
topic of a talk by Mr. Wingfield, plant 
superintendent, Beardstown Mills. 
Ray Fielder, A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., discussed factors to be 
considered in building a new feed 
mill. 

“Milling in 1960” was the topic of 
an open forum type discussion con- 
ducted by Arlin Ward, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Springfield, Il. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Dr. Justus Rohrbach, a well known 
economist attached to the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, Bonn, Ger- 
many, was a visitor in the Chicago 
offices of the Millers National Feder- 
ation Nov. 17. Dr. Rohrbach is spend- 


ing three months in this country 
studying methods the U.S. uses to 


teach better nutrition to its citizens 
& 

Frank Yost, vice president and 
manager, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., and president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation was a caller at the 
federation’s Chicago offices Nov. 17. 

i) 

R. V. Harris, president, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., was a 
visitor in the Millers National Feder- 
ation offices Nov. 17, 

a 

G, Cullen Thomas, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited Millers National Federation of- 
fices Nov. 19. 

€ 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Warren Wheeler III 
became the parents of a 9 lb. 10 oz. 
boy on Nov. 18. The newcomer has 
been named G. Warren Wheeler IV. 
Mr. Wheeler is vice president of 
Bakers Review, New York, 

& 


William Rhea Blake, executive vice 
president, National Cotton Council, 
was awarded a special certificate of 
recognition for “outstanding service 
to agriculture and rural life’ at the 
annual Grade Council meeting of Ep- 
silon Sigma Phi, national honorary 
extension fraternity, in Washington. 
Mr. Blake is a member of the board 
of governors of the Farm Chemurgic 
Council and also serves on the ad- 
visory board of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. He served on the Task Force 
Committee which developed plans for 
reorganization of agricultural activi- 
ties of the federal government under 
the Hoover Commission. Earlier this 
year he was a member of a Presi- 
dential Trade Mission to Europe, 


* 
John Elder, vice president of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lid. an- 


nounces that C. F. Bowker will as- 
sume charge of the grain department 
at the company’s head oflice in Tor- 
onto effective Dec. 1. Mr. Bowker, 
who has been serving as assistant 
manager of Maple Leaf Flour Mills, 
Inc., New York, succeeds R. G. Dale 


who has been appointed assistant 

manager at the West Toronto mill. 
* 

P. E. O’Brien, southwestern re- 


gional grocery products sales man- 
ager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, recently served as one of four 
guest speakers at a sales clinic be- 
ing held in Parsons, Kansas, during 
each Monday night in November. 

o 


Ed Knaus, trustee of the St. Louis 
Bakers Assn. has returned from a 
lengthy vacation in Europe. Mr. 
Knaus reported that his trip covered 
most of the Continent, “as far as the 
Iron Curtain would permit.” 


a 
David M. Levitt, president, Dough- 
nut Corporation of America has been 
named 1954 campaign chairman of 
the Bakers and Allied Trades Divi- 
sion of Federation of Jewish Phil- 
anthropies in New York. The feder- 


ation's drive for funds is intended to 


provide support of 116 agencies in 
New York, Long Island and West- 
chester 

~ 


Dr. Russell M. Wilder, former head 
of the Mayo Clinic department of 
medicine at Rochester, Minn., and a 
leader in the movement that brought 
flour and bread enrichment, was 
awarded the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Joseph Goldberger award 
for clinical nutrition recently. The 
award was presented in ceremonies 
in Washington 

. 

Eidon H. Addy, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, returned 
recently from an extended trade trip 
in Tennessee and Mississippi. 

s 

P. U. Wheatley, durum division, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, spent several days in Pittsburgh 
recently, calling macaroni manufac- 
turers with J. Spagnol, Pittsburgh 
representative. 


A prominent member of the Cana- 
dian grain trade for many years and 
a former comissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, C, Gordon Smith has 
been elected a director of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia. Mr, Smith is manag- 
ing director of Smith Vincent & Co. 
Ltd., chairman of the board of Bailey 
Selburn Oil & Gas, Ltd., and vice 
president and director of the Mon- 
arch Life Assurance Co. 

* 

A visitor in milling and grain cir- 
cles in Kansas City this week is Omar 
Jordan, flour and grain import agent 
of Oslo, Norway. 


————SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIF EH 


GMI DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—-The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable Jan. 1, 1955, to 
stockholders of record Dec, 10, 1954. 
This is the 61st consecutive quarterly 
dividend. 








ROBINSON APPOINTMEN T— 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., milling 


engineers, Rochdale, England, an- 
nounce the appointment of Tom Fur- 
ness to the board of directors. Mr. 
Furness began his career with the 
company as a junior and was appoint- 
ed cashier, at the age of 20, in 1981. 
He became secretary in 1951. 








CORN MILLERS 


(Continued from page 11) 





Research Branch of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Peoria, Ill., was 
presented by Carl Ritz. A brief re- 
port was made the afternoon of Nov. 
16, and a more complete one the 
following day. Mr. Ritz said the pre- 
liminary work has revolved around 
finding the differences in corn and 
rat pellets, and this is expected to 
aid in separation work. The physical 
and chemical characteristics have 
been compared, and these first results 
seem to point the way toward further 
work. It appears now a multiple re- 
moval operation will be needed. 


Committee Reports 

Several committee reports were 
heard the morning of Nov. 17. Frank 
A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling 
Co., chairman of the corn meal pub- 
licity committee, and president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
told of the committee’s efforts in the 
last year and of its progress. 

Mr. Yost said that the decline in 
per capita consumption of corn meal 
seems to have halted, and averaged 
12 lb. during 1954, the same as 1953. 
The third year of the publicity pro- 
vram for corn meal is started, with 
a budget of $24,000, he said. M. F. 


Lynch, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
followed with a discussion of the 
local effect of the program. He 


showed compilations of publicity ap- 
pearing in newspapers for each state. 
He said the program gives home- 
makers a variety of foods, and new 
homemakers recipes. 


Franklin R. Ullrey, Tower Pub- 


licity, Ine., Chicago, who handles the 
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publicity program, said that a fifth 
plate will have to be set for each 
four now set by 1975. If consumption 
can be held at the present level, he 
said, the corn millers will make great 
progress in volume. 


Publicity Program Progresses 

In recounting the success of the 
1953-54 publicity program, he drew 
a comparison with the first year’s 
results. Much progress was apparent. 
Corn meal publicity appeared in 6,021 
newspapers, reaching 52,394,742 sub- 
scribers. Close to 2,000 radio stations 
used publicity on corn meal, reaching 
24,053,760 radio homes. 


It was agreed that the corn meal 
publicity committee, with all corn 
millers and allied tradesmen invited, 
will meet in Williston, Fla., Feb. 16- 
a; 

Other reports made at the meeting 
included the president’s report made 
by Mr. Miner; with Mr. Huth making 
the treasurer’s report; E. E. Pattillo, 
Tallapoosa Milling Co., East Tallas- 
see, Ala., membership; Mr. Werner, 
Washington committee; L. C. Borsum, 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
hominy feed committee. Resolutions 
of remembrance for members who 
died during the last year were read 
by Mr. Gwinn. 

The final speaker was Val S. Bau- 
man, general merchandising manager 
of the National Tea Co., Chicago, who 
told what the supermarkets are doing 
to broaden the market for consume: 
products. He said a large volume of 
sales and a rapid turnover have re- 
sulted in a broader distribution fo 
consumer products at less cost. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


ae 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 

















Ray G. Sims 


McCarthy Bros. Official 
At Duluth, Minn., Dies 


DULUTH, MINN.—Ray G. 
manager and treasurer of McCarthy 
Bros. Co., Duluth, Minn., died Nov. 
15 at his home. He was 65 years old. 
He had been with the McCarthy firm 
for about 28 years, 


Mr. Sims had been a long time 
member of the Duluth Board of 
Trade and a director of that organi- 
zation. He was a past president of 
the Federation of Grain Commission 
Merchants Assn. and also headed the 
Duluth unit of that organization. He 
had also served as president of the 
R. G. Sims Co. Prior to joining Mc- 
Carthy, he had been in the grain 
merchandising business in Minneapo- 
lis and Milwaukee. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons, 
a brother and two grandchildren. 


Sims, 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF 


300,000-BU. ELEVATOR READY 

GREENSBURG, KANSAS The 
new 300,000-bu. Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co. elevator here is now open 
for business. Twenty three bins vary 
in capacity from 4,000 to 30,477 bu. 
Construction work began last sum- 
mer. Glen Bates is manager of the 


OF Lire 


elevator. 








The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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RATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. © GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manag: 


Lewis W. Sanford 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 






L. D. 229 












Phone L. D. 98 


Phone 3316 


Manager 
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Dannen Mills Expands 
Grain Department Staff 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Jonathan W. 
Jefferson, Jr., manager of the Dannen 
Mills elevator at Hamilton, Mo., has 
been transferred to the grain depart- 
ment of the milling firm in St. Jo- 
seph. The transfer is part of an ex- 
pansion program for the Dannen 
grain department. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Nov. 9, 1954 (000 omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’s 
Buffalo ...... 33 673 19 

BIOGR” coxccees os 1,35¢ 2 

TOCA oee-oe 33 2,029 130 
Previous week ° 165 2,336 61 1,106 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 





Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Nov 1 
1954, and Noy. 15, 953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (0008 omitted) 

Canadian 

American -—in bond- 

OV No Nov No 

13, 15, 13, 15 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat 495,37 332,641 33 832 
Corn 8,746 eee cee 
(bats 0 is 2,029 >, 185 
ive 6,145 239 259 
Barley oe 12,506 430 177 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
ifloat n Canadian markets Nov 13, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 

iven in parenthese (000's omitted): corn 
144 (628) bu, 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








‘**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














CARGILL ©" 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 














Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 




















THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
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Beacon Milling Holds 
Annual Sales Meeting 


CAYUGA, N.Y.—A planning con- 
ference for all sales territory and 
district sales managers of the Beacon 
Milling Co. was held in Auburn, N.Y. 
Nov. 12. Held at the Osborne Hotel, 
the program was devoted to Beacon 
sales plans for 1955. 

The company president, Stanley W. 
Tyler, welcomed the group and was 
foliowed by Lloyd S. Riford, Sr., 
chairman of the board. Mr. Riford 
d.scussed general business prospects 
for the next several years and re- 
lated these to the prospects and op- 
erations of Beacon. 

J. M. Hunter, 
charge 


vice president in 
talked on the current 
economic situation as it applied to 
the feed industry. F. S. Kennedy, 
general sales manager, then discussed 
the nature and value of sales plan- 
ning and gave specific suggestions 
for planning at the territory level. 
He was followed by J. M. Wright, 
administrative assistant, who re- 
viewed a number of experiences in 
sales and program planning 


of sales, 


Also speaking were the assistant 
sales manager H. M. Hughes and 
Cc. J. Caffrey, advertising manager. 


Following the dinner in the even- 
ing, brief talks were given by Beacon 
vice president, C. E. Lee and P. E. 
Newman, as well as by L. S. Mix, 
director of dairy research 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 


5,000 Cwts. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN coneany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tH. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Stock Market Picture 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

Nov. Nov. 

15, 22, 

-——1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc. .. 309% 26 37% 36% 

Allis-Chalmers .... 745% 45% 73% 74% 

Pid. $3.25 .....+.- 123% 103 123 zi” 

Am. Cyanamid .... 53% 43% 49% 48% 

Pid. canescens 110% 105% 110% . 109% 
A-D-M Co. ...cees 12% 32% 42% 42 
t-orden aa hee aha cae 4% 57% 6% 

Cont, Baking Co.. 23% 20% 27% 27% 


Pfd. $5.50 ...... 100 90% 100 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 86 71% 86 89! 


‘ 
2 eee 183 174% _ =~. 182 
Cream of W heat. 290% 26% 28% ws 
Dow Chemical ... 44% 33% .... 42% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. If %%, 92% 9% 
Prd. $8 . ... 148% 135% 138% 139 
Gen, Foods re orp.. 80% 50% iM Wi% 

Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 78 60% 71 78 
POS, BE sccccces 124% 119 cove 323% 
Merck & Co. ..... 22 17% 19% 18% 
POR. BEMD «06.0 106% 104% 105% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 43% 36% 42% 42% 
Pele. Ge cscesopes 183 178 183 79% 
Pillsbury M., Ine... 7% 35 464% 48% 
Paes BO csecdee . 104 100 ° 102 


Procter & Gamble. 964% 68 of 95 
(quaker Oats Co. q 








st. Regis Paper Co. 34% 20% MY 34 
Std. Brands, Inc... 37% 28% 36% 37% 

Prd. $4.50 ...... 92% 86% 91% 81% 
Sterling Drug 44% 36 43% 42% 

PEA, G3B.50 2.0000 97% 91% «.... OF 
Sunsh. Bi 84 71% 80 9% 
United Biscui 

of America ..... 40 27 25%, 28% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 35% 26% 32% 34% 
Ward Baking Co.. 245% 19% 22% 22% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pid... 98 99" 
(ren, Mills, Inc., 3%) % Pfd.... 155 160 
Merck & Co. $4 Pid. ...... 93 Le he 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd........ 155 156 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 97% vy 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 102% 103% 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd, 10Awy 105% 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.5 93 95% 


Ward Baking Co., $5.: 





. 101% 103 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Nov. Nov. 
15, 22, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 4% 44% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inec., “A’’ . ™ 5% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y¥. 2% 418 20 20 


aA 
eS ee -» 142 130 139 137 
Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pd. 137% 138! 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 19% 20% 
Omar, Inc. .. as ina a 18% 19'% 
Ward Baking ry o., Ww arrants ™ 7% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Nov. Nov. 


5, 12, 

r 1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread 3.40 2.75 3% ™M% 
rid. B : . 53 16 50% 52 
Can. Bakeries iz% 10% 11% I1 

Can, Food Prod. 3.75 1.15 2.10 1.15 

/ ‘ 7.00 3.50 4.50 3.95 

rea. . 64 30 33% 33% 

Catelli Food, A 22% 13 22 22% 

Cons. Bakeries 8 6% x ™ 
Federal Grain 29 19 28 29 

Ptd. 29% 2% 28%, 28% 

Gren, Bakeries i"% 5 Ou 6™% 


Int. Milling, Pfd. 92 80% 88 89 
Lake of the Woods 44 21% 42% 


2 43% 
Pfd. . 147 136% 146% 147 
Maple Leaf "Mig... ; 7 10 10 
BE ssvvdevcene 103 ay 103 101 
Ogilvie Flour M4 Hy 36 s4% 
Toronto Elevs. 17% 13 17% 17% 
United Grain, A 18% 16 17% 17% 
Weston, George ... 644% 34% G61 63 
Pid. 444% ...... los 954% 103% 103% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Catelli Food, B . . 35 K 
Inter-City Bakeries 4 20 
MeCabe Grain, A »>ee 16% 17% 
McCabe Grain, B 16% 171% 
Mid Pac. Grain 20%, 24 
Ogilvie Plour, Pfd. : - 165 owe 
St. Lawrence FL, Pfd. .. 118 <<“ 
Standard Brands s6%% 36% 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





Wheat Milling Tests 
S'ated for Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Results 
of the experimental milling tests of 
several wheat varieties grown this 
year on Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions in Kansas and Nebraska will be 
revealed at a special meeting here 
Dec. 3. The meeting will be held at 
1:30 p.m. in the agricultural build- 
ing, Kansas State College, according 
to J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries. The meeting is open to 
anyone who is interested in the mill- 
ing grain qualities of Kansas and 
Nebraska wheat. 
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Demonstration 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank Clegg, as- 
sisted by John Ditmar, of the bakery 
service department of Durkee's Fam- 
ous Foods, shortening division, Chi- 
cago, recently conducted a demon- 
stration for the staff and nearly 200 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute,, Minneapolis, and the bakers in 
the Twin Cities area. Coffee cakes, 
Danish pastry, doughnuts, cakes, pies 
and cookies were featured, Mr, Clegg 
discussed 19 items individually, cover- 
ing mixing, baking and finishing pro- 
cedures, They had also made up a va- 
riety of holiday items and explained 
how these products should be mer- 
chandised. 
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NEW YORK 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


We Operate 
; Our Own 


Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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SAN FRANCISCO 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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SURPLUS PROCEDURE 


(Continued from page 9%) 





At the same time, it will issue a 
public announcement containing the 
information that U.S, suppliers need 
in making sales to the foreign coun- 
try’s importers, (The announcement 
will indicate whether or not U.S. sup- 
pliers will be required to purchase 
CCC stocks in orGer to participate.) 

(2) U.S. exporters and foreign im- 
porters will then negotiate for sales 
and will enter into contracts in which 
the sales price will be expressed in 
U.S. dollars. 

(3) Normal commercial procedures, 
based largely on letters of credit, will 
be followed in carrying out the con- 
tracts: (a) Foreign importers will 
pay for commodities in loca] currency 
through their local banks; (b) U.S. 
exporters will be paid in dollars by 
U.S. banks with which the foreign 
banks have established letter of cred- 
it arrangements; (c) The U.S. banks 
will be reimbursed by CCC and the 
foreign currency will be deposited to 
the account of the U.S. government. 

Announcements. containing 
the terms and conditions governing 
purchases by exporters of CCC com- 
modities for use under the program 
will be issued by the corporation from 
time to time. 

Copies of the regulations may be 
obtained from the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


AOM District No. 2 
Plans Meeting Dec. 11 


KANSAS CITY—District No. 2 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will hold its annual winter meeting 
Saturday, Dec. 11, at the Aladdin 
Hotel in Kansas City. 

It will be an afternoon meeting, with 
some timely papers planned for the 
program. A banquet and entertain- 
ment will be heid in the evening. 


——@READ 1@ THE GTAPF OF LIFE—— 


. 

Christmas Party 

KANSAS CITY—The annual Mid- 
west Bakers Allied Club Christmas 
“Party with a Purpose” will be held 
at the City Union Mission in Kansas 
City this year. C. J. Patterson, Jr., 
president of the club, said that the 
date would be announced later. Dona- 
tions are being collected by the club 
membership to present gifts to chil- 
dren in the mission's program. Each 
child will receive a new pair of shoes, 
it was said. Donations are being ac- 
cepted by J. Robert Ferril, secre- 
tary of the club, 618 East 26th St., 
Kansas City. 
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John H. Caldwell,Feed - 


Brokerage Founder, Dies 

ST. LOUIS—John H. Caldwell, a 
well known figure in the feed and 
grain industries and with which he 
was connected for over half a cen- 
tury, died Nov. 18 in St. Louis. 


Mr. Caldwell, at the time of his 
death, was a partner in John H. Cald- 
weil & Co., a firm which he founded; 
chairman of the board of the Hoosier 
Soybean Mills, Inc., the Hoosier Fer- 
tilizer Corp., and the Videco Co., all 
of Marion, Ind. On May 31, 1946 he 
had retired from the Ralston Purina 
Co., as vice president in charge of 
purchasing, following 28 years with 
that company. He opened his own 
brokerage business, the John H. Cald- 
well company, in 1946. 

A native of Clay County, Missouri, 
Mr. Caldwell was graduated from 
Haines Academy, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., and in 1902 began work as an 
office boy with the Kansas Seed & 
Grain Co, He rose to become man- 
ager before joining Ralston Purina 
in 1918 as manager of the buying de- 
partment. In 1928 he became vice 
president. 

Since 1918 he had been a member 
of the Merchants Exchange of St. 
Louis, having served as president in 
1929. He was a past director and 
executive committee member of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn.; 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade; past trustee of Drake Univer- 
sity and was a director of the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Assn. 

Services were conducted Nov. 22 
in St. Louis with burial being made 
at Marion, Ind. 


Tanner Stephenson of 


J 
Checkerboard fo Retire 

KANSAS CITY — The retirement 
of Tanner G. Stephenson as manager 
of the Kansas City office of the 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., and the 
advancement of James T. Trippensee 
to the Kansas City manager’s post 
has been announced by the Ralston 
Purina Co. The move will be effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1955. 

According to Eldred A. Cayce, vice 
president in charge of purchasing for 
Ralston, St. Louis, Mr. Stephenson's 
retirement is in line with the provi- 
sions of the company’s retirement 
program. Mr. Stephenson has been 
associated with the Checkerboard 
division in Kansas City since 1925, 
and as a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade he long has been 
Checkerboard’s representative in the 
millfeed futures market. 

Mr. Trippensee has been assistant 
manager of the Kansas City office 
since 1947. 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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DISPOSAL PROGRAM SET UP 


(Continued from page 9) 





rice to Japan in addition to sizeable 
authorizations for wheat, indicating 
a head-on fight between U.S. rice 
and wheat interests for the Japanese 
market. It is believed that some of 
the U.S. agencies involved in the PL 
480 program were not in full agree- 
ment with the U.S. rice authorization 
in the Japanese program. 

At best the programs under PL 
480 will be primarily those covering 
the large basic commodity surpluses 
owned by Commodity Credit Corp., 
such as wheat, cotton, tobacco and 
rice, with only relatively inconse- 
quential amounts of other surpluses 
held by CCC with the exception of 
cottonseed oil. 

The government is now operating 
under an informal dollar limit on 
sales of U.S. agricultural surpluses 
under the provisions of Title 1 of PL 
480. By informal agreement it was 
concluded to limit sales of U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses under that law for 
this fiscal year to not more than 400 
million dollars. The act, however, pro- 
scribed any time factor or rate of 
disbursement of CCC funds to absorb 
the losses which that corporation will 
take under the disposal act. 


OCC Losses Limited 


Title 1 of PL 480 only provided that 
CCC would be permitted to take 
losses up to 700 million dollars on 
surplus agricultural commodities 
either owned by CCC or in private 
hands between the time of the pas- 
sage of the act and March 31, 1957. 
This decision probably is realistic, 
since few persons believe that much 
more than this tonnage can be ab- 
sorbed by foreign buyers without 
seriously disrupting other avenues of 
world trade. 

The major claimants for U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses are nations which 
have faced fiscal or other emergency 
problems and probably could not have 
bought U.S. supplies without some 
form of aid from the US. 

The Japanese economy is strained 
to its potential limits and the ac- 
ceptance of Japanese yen for our 
agricultural goods is little more than 
direct economic assistance. The same 
might be said for the Yugoslav pro- 
grams since that nation suffered 
another severe drouth. Turkey is 


another example as drouth damage to. 


its crops upset Turkish plans to bal- 
ance its international finances through 
commitments to sell its expected 
wheat surplus. 

Other potential sales of U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses under PL 480 arise 
from domestic crop conditions, U.S. 
government officials note. For exam- 
ple, in Western Europe part of this 
year’s demand for wheat comes from 
a crop generally of low milling qual- 
ity which would touch off demands 
for procurement under PL 480 or 
Section 402 of the FOA law. 

No matter how this government at- 
tempts to explain these surplus dis- 
posal efforts they must be construed 
as little more than a glorious dumping 
program under another name, sugared 
down in foreign nations as domestic 
currencies are to be devoted to do- 
mestic economic expansion or in some 
instances for payment to the US. 
for military goods and services pro- 


duced within those nations, observers 
claim. 

The very title of PL 480 hardly dis- 
guises the dumping aspects of the 
law. The act itself fails to conceal 
the patent purpose in its basic in- 
struction to Commodity Credit Corp. 
to lose 700 million dollars on its in- 
ventory stocks at any time between 
now and March 31, 1957. 

The administration has excluded 
surplus commodity exports other than 
those owned by CCC. This is said to 
have been a budgetary influence but 
it has closed whatever market po- 
tential may have existed for such 
commodities as citrus fruits, decidu- 
ous fruits, poultry, turkeys and eggs 
which are not now held in CCC 
stocks. 

The Washington office of the Mill- 
ers National Federation has released 
a summary of the surplus disposal 
regulations. The federation emphasiz- 
er that the summary “does not in any 
sense replace the regulations, but it 
does serve to provide a running ac- 
count in layman’s language of the 
procedures which will have to be fol- 
lowed by the exporter in the US. 
and the importer in the foreign coun- 
try in connection with sales of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities for for- 
eign currencies.” 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
onan tinea a eenenteeeniiiaanel 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 





HELP WANTED 
| Ww er eel 


CEREAL CHEMIST—GRADUATE, 2 TO 6 
years’ experience, for evaluating bread 
flour purchases by means of test baker's 
results and for research in bread mak- 
ing. Kindly submit recent photograph and 
detailed account of personal history, 
training, experience and salary expectancy. 
Continental Baking Co., Laboratory, 168- 
23 Douglas Ave., Jamaica 33, N. ¥ 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 


cy errr ee 








MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase h sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











P.O. Box 408 





1—200 H.P., G.E. Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 300 K.P.M. 
1—75 H.P. Westinghouse Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900 R.P.M. 
Starter equipment with each motor. 


0. L. RANDALL 


All in good condition. 


Sterling, Kansas 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only sbjective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 














MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's q WORLD of DONT NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
QUALITY in... --They Start Fires 


JENNISON Flours AVOID CHOKES --sut lf a Choke Occurs 


ce sail Examine Head Pulley Immediately 
| _y W. J. JENNISON C0. . . « Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 

Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. Bene tates tend did Sih cele Ce 

MAin 8637 CO® extinguisher fluid 


Mitts AT APPLETON MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA = BELMONT ~ STAMINA If Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators MUTUAL INSURANCE COM PANIES 


and Feed Mills 400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Bakers who are looking for better 
flour could do no better than to in- 
vestigate PAGE’S flours. PAGE’S 
quality—this year and every year——is 
backed by a four-state wheat supply, 
available without, penalty because of 
the PAGE mill location in Topeka. 
That's quality’ insurance. 









PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





dan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, TiL 

dan, 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Willlam Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil, Pa. 

dan. 22-24-—~Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshier-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 


Hotel, Columbus. 


PEAY ALENT BAG COMPANY, (16 


Ranta 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 








Jan. 23-25 Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool! Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 3-5—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. 8S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 





. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
@CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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“For SUPER Results 
r2S/Y USE QUAKER 
| MB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








WISDOM 
ness and wide tolerance, 


NEBRASKA 





— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 

- to get this combination of mellow- 


CONSOLIDATED MILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES e 





co. 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, .Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Vifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 13854 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

March 13-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

April 17-18 — Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 











Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











ry » ed bd ‘ 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 























SUPERIOR 
LL §6BAG & COTTON MILLS 
fer the Atlont Min fi 
a neapolis 
MILLING ow Gxteone New York City 
INDUSTRY Tiyan Sevenneh 
steve etree pom shecvennggy 
1 8 10 edie Kons. Phoenix 
es “9 
Golden Loat That's Our 
1d— 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 




















CHEYENNE—WNEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














-“WESTCENTRAL coorcearive Grain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTBRMINAL FAci.itigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 





Country ELEVATORS 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaiLy 
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PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 

of uniform baking quality required for 

America’s Leading Loaves. 

Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 

quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








~ 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, EasTean Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yor« Orry 











Jones-Hrerretsater Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 

















Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business ... 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 


know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF.TRADE BUILDING 





OPERATING 


~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS.” 








J. P. BURRUS, pPresioenr 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN * FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


SSCRUSDescacReeReeTURSeE esse esessuesesesEesessessaeeS 


SeUwewesecccscecccucse 


For more than 80 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TIrrifiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiit iii) . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 





Tue NortHwestern Miter + Feevsrurrs 
Tue AMERICAN Baker * MILLING Propuction 
Cropure 






The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
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The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller 














250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minrresota 








American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 





American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





= 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“‘“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Sprinc WuHeat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 
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fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, $22 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 
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Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1867 Board of Trade Bildg., 
Chicago 4, Ml. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 








Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enrichment Mixtures 


For uniform enrichment of flour, 
macaroni products, corn meal and 
grits to government stondards. 


Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write to: 


z 
a 
* 
_ 
d 


a Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

J SPECIALISTSIN FLOUR ENRICH. fj 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 

Che sees vest eer a caw, oe eo? 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 





a 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. | 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F, J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. ** LOUIS, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


$T. LOUIS, MO. 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 

















Vetingiee. Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
: Board of Trade Building 




















Christmas Gift 
Suggestion 


GIVE A 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


max Ohe w= ’ 
ht ola $Hiller 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 






HOLIDAY RATES 


One l-year Gift .......... $ 4.00 
Two 1-year Gifts .......... 7.00 
One 2-year Gift .......... $ 7.00 
Two 2-year Gifts .......... 12.00 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
announce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’'S 
Christmas Card Bearing my name: 


[} One Year [] Two Years C) New [} Renewal 
NGIMG@ oo cccercceceseesereeeeersesten test reser etesrestnesseeses 

en ers es lage te Fe pe ea hone rere rT meer Tere Te TT ae 
CUY .ccvcccercesoedhopseen be 60050 F409 BORe ove vceees State ..... 


Gift Card to Read From: 


{) One Year C] Two Years (] New [) Renewal 
al.) errr sr re) er) errr renrerrrerrrerereraereeerrrr Cyr rest eee 
Me ee ee Ee See PT ee ere Pee 
OCHY .cvcccvcccscsendessseteosesetecse BORO cvvcceses BORAE ccteccccvcacessecease 


Gift Card to Read From: ...-.eeeeeees 


[) One Year (0 Two Years C1] New 1 Renewal 
fl) er es wee ee ee eee eee eee ere Tee) oP eee ree eee ee eee eee ee ey Se YY 
‘cl Mm oaerrrrrr errr! Trrr rrr ee Teer err eee e errr rrrrr sr Ye ee rr ree rere ree eee ee eee 
CU .cceereccecenseeedeseedtenee+sses DY ahi a sterk nak Pe 


Gift Card to Read POW: ..nccsccscccscnvservccsssees ° 


The Northwestern Miller Pio. Sorc: winncsssi 1 Minn. 














man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, ZJr., 
804 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ml. 


———BREAO IG THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


New Elevator in Israel 


Nears Completion 


NEW YORK —A 20,000 ton grain 
elevator, built with the participation 
of American investors, is nearing 
completion in Haifa, Israel, according 
to a report in Economic Horizons, 
monthly publication of the Jewish 
Agency’s economic department in 
New York. The elevator will be oper- 
ated by “Dagon” Batey-Mamguroth 
Le-Israel, Ltd. 

The 195 ft. tower, the tallest struc- 
ture in Israel, will handle 200 tons 
of grain per hour. The Swiss-made 
machinery now being installed will 
be capable of a multitude of opera- 
tions including discharging, loading, 
distributing, bagging and packing 
grains, fodder and seeds. 

The flow of grain from the tower 
will be directed into 45 cells in an 
adjoining 150 foot silo. Grain of all 
kinds will be discharged from ships 
berthed at a ney quay by means of 
an 82-ft. pneumatic elevator. It will 
be transferred to the silo over a 600 
ft. long, 36 ft. high bridge carrying 
a belt conveyor. 
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J. H. BLAKE 


FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Ciass Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH 8ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LOUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











/ sees & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1223 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Ce 
aS 
EXPORT 

via 


Gulf Ports 
and 


LYKES! 





@ MODERN CARGOLINERS, regularly 
scheduled from strategic Gulf Ports; 


@ Efficient loading and unloading; 


@ Generations of ocean shipping 


experience 


AMERICAN FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. Line - Africa Line - Continent Line 
Orient Line - Mediterranean Line 
Caribbean Line 


LIMITED PASSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 








Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices ot: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 

GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 

Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 

Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 

Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C 


FFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
° e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
‘Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 


Cable Address 
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school a 


On the opening day at 
third grade teacher was perplexed to 
find several boys, complete with som- 


brero, kerchief and _ six-shooters, 
scrambling to occupy a certain seat 
in a far corner of the room. The 
teacher couldn’t understand why any- 
one would want to sit so far re- 
moved from all windows and doors. 
She inquired. One boy spoke for the 
group: “Any cowboy knows enough 
not to leave his flanks uncovered.” 


¢$¢¢ 
Neighbor—‘When is your 
thinking of getting married?” 
Little brother—‘‘Constantly.” 


ee ¢ 
“When I marry,” boasted Mabel, 
“a lot of men will feel wretched.” 
“My goodness,” said Marie. “How 
many are you going to marry?” 


ee ¢ 

He——‘‘Then it's all set. We elope at 
m-dnight.” 

She—“Yes, darling.” 

He—“Are you sure you have every- 
thing packed in your suitcase?” 

She——“I'm positive. Papa and mam- 
ma helped me.” 


e¢¢ @ 

Two little children were overheard 
by a nurse in a children’s ward dis- 
cussing their hospital experiences. 
Said one: “Are you medical or sur- 
gical?” 

The other shook his head. “I don’t 
know what you mean,” he said. 

The first little boy looked scorn- 
fully at his friend. He had been a 
patient in the ward for many weeks. 

“Were you sick when you came,” 
he persisted, “or did they make you 
sick after you came?” 


¢¢ ¢ 

A Saturday morning golfer ob- 
served two small boys watching him 
and remarked: ‘You boys will never 
learn by watching me.” 

“We ain't interested in golf, Mis- 
ter,” said the small boys. ‘We're go- 
ing fishing as soon as you dig up some 
more worms.” 


sister 
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Cable Address; ““Grains,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-26 Hilliter Bt. LONDON, B. OC, 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Florme!l,”’ Oslo 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








Cable Address: ‘ Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


W.H. Ratherford 
DD. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. 1, F. Business Much Preferred 
Oable Address: ““Wueatran,” Glasgow 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


’ . 

Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulstetraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 



















“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


“WINGOLD” 


Wuite Rye 


Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


FLOURS 


of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 
“Bay STATe” “WINONA” 
Rye Flours 


Mepium Rye 


“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


SpectaL MepiuM Rye 


Rye Meal Coanse, Mentum-Fine 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA ¢ 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 









“STRONGFELLOW” 


Dark Rye 








GRAIN stRNiCe 





TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 











t Chicago Norfolk 
- St. Louls Nashville 
| Kansas City Loulsville 
| Omehe Memphis 
Minneapolis = 
Buffalo znaten 
Toledo 
a Columbus bag 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


Prk) rRom 
a EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Beltimere + Kansas City, Mo. 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
| lemert tema Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kaneas City Board of E iy og 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade 

Kansas City, Mo. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS O00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








Abilene Flour Mills Co....... 
Acme-Evans Co. pees 
Acme Flour Mills Co. pegaaee os 
Allen, James, & Co, (Belfast), Ltd. 
Amber Milling Division ............6«66. 
Amendt Milling Co. .......66645. ; 
American Flours, Inc. ..........++++ 
Arkell & Smiths ........ we 
Association of Mill & Elevator 

Mutua! Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Maxter, A, E., Engineering Co 

Bay State Milling Co 

Beardstown Mills Co 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 

Blair Milling Co. 5 

Biake, 3. BM. cecccce: : 

Blodgett, Frank H., In¢ er 
SNE ED disc ctor covendvenenve 
Brey & Sharpless ..... 

Kiuhler Mill & Elevator Co 

Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Burke, E. J., & Co 

Kurrus Mills, Ine 


Cahokia Flour Co , 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Ltd 
Cargill, Incorporated 

et rr ee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. ........ ibn 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law ..... 

Crete MMe wcccccceces 


De Boer, W., & Co.... 

De Lisser, Andrew ....... coe eececes 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........6-seseees 
SG GENE. pues ec ceceecesee 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. ..... dines 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd, ......eecues 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc... 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co........600. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim ............ 
Evans Milling Co. ........6.6eees 


Pant Milling O00, ..ncccsscccccccecess 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn, 
Farquhar Bros. ....... oe oes ace been 
Fennell, Spence & CO.,.......6cceeenes 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mille Co, ...... eeeee 
Florelius & Ulsteen @/8 ........ceeeees 
PR, SO Bis GOs ccceccescenccese 
Fode, Troela .......... Se veeecnesve 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

Port Morgan Bille ...cccscccvcsesccces 
Franco, Francis M. ......... eves 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills .... 


Gastame Ble, BMS. osceccccccccccecess 
General Mills, Inc. .......... ..-Cover 
Gillespie Bros,, Ltd, ......cccececeeees 
Gilat Bee GG, ccwcccccccnecseces 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ......... whe ee 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd....... 


Green's Milling Co, 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Armbruster & Larsen 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Hunter Milling Co 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
International Milling Co. 


Interstate Grain Corp. . . 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Frank, Milling Co 


Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction 


Midas Flour Mills 


Knappen Milling Co 


Lake of ~ Woods Milling 
Luchsinger, y oe & Co. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


McCabe Grain Co, 


Leaf Milling Co., 


Marsh & McLennan, 


Midland Fiour Milis, 
Milling Engineers, 
Milling Products, Ltd. 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


Nappanee Milling Co. .. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills ‘Co 
New Era Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 


Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co, ............ 
Osleck & Co, 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co.... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 

DE Dencdktsncwindcesssobeuwared 
Penn, William, Flour Co...... Ceeneoees 
Pittman @& Phillipa, 144...cccccccscovecce 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
We, ie A 6 8 ede edeaeae 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company ° 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red Wing Milling Co 
ee EE 40. Ash eile & 4s. we ee 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 
SOORRGRO Gee Bee ce cne oencvesicecese 
tobin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Robinson Milling Co seve 

Rodney Milling Co. .......... es 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc 
Runciman Milling Co 

meee, Bia, S&S Ge ceacsx . 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 

Russell Milling Co. : - 

tutherfurd, W. H., & Co..... 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ..... - 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import ..........++. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc..... ° 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, ‘Lta 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............+. 
Standard Milling Co eT erry YC re Ty er 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .........+. Tr 
Star of the West Milling Co........... 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. ........0.+ee005 
Stein @ Gein SAG. cevencvccece ore TT 
Strattom Grain Oo. coccccccvssesesscose 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ......... 
Ore, B. Tie GR ccc pevecbsceaccccss e 
Gulliver, Ts Dig B Deiccicvecscscvesace 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .......++.6e6. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Ooe., EtG. .ccccccccss 
TemMaRe B Mast Ge... crocecrscvcrceatiose 
The Northwestern Miller ....... 28, 32, 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.... 

Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ....... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ......cccceveceees 
Topnotch Flour Mille ...cccccesccccces 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ........eseee- 
Bee TEIN GO. o.60 00-000 06-00006000 


UhImann Grain Co, ......eeeees ecccces 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ..........- 


Valier & Spies Milling Company. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. .........6... 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V. .......... 
Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel N. V........ 
We We Gen Ob Gee aces coccscvesevestec 
Voigt BEIBIRG OO, .cccresvcccocoveseves 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ......... 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ...... nets 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc........... Cover 
Wwusrse @ Pee SAE. wv cvcvcsevsicvse 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ........... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ..... oe00eee cece 


Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co. .....ceeeeeccees 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Wiehita Pieter Mille Oe. .ececccccsccce 
WORMS THOR GO. cence ccvesescosccess 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons,........... 
Wilses & Dunlop, LAG. ..ccccccccceser 
Witsenburg., M., Jr., MN. Vicccccccccecce 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc, .....ccscoccees 








Ask for more details. 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 








oe 








dependable 


...as a telephone 


M odern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 
designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 
that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency 


helps reduce production time losses. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


““Dyox,”” ““Novadelox"’ and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADFLOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NA-77 








MAGNA CUM LAUDE 
CUM EASE 


What a wonderful feeling! John’s ready for college, and his 
education is all paid for. It couldn’t have been easier. You 
see, John’s father has been buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
regularly. 


By buying bonds regularly you build up a constantly growing 
reserve for any long range purpose, whatever your goal. 
Why not get started on it right away; then when the day 
comes that you want it for something big, it’ll be there, 
waiting for you. 


Purchasing Bonds is a good way to save. You get an ex- 
cellent return; at the same time you’re helping your country 
curb inflation, build defense, and spread the public debt over 
a broader base. 


You can buy Savings Bonds through your company’s Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, through the Bond-a-Month Plan at your 
bank, or in any post office or bank. 


INSURE YOUR GOALS 
INVEST MORE IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 








